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What Convention Speakers Said... 


The theme of the 1951 convention, Freedom, Our Responsibility, 
was developed by distinguished speakers throughout the five days 
in Atlantic City. Space permits the printing of only the highlights of 
some of the major speeches, which appear on the following pages. 


Vigilance and Our Liberties 


BY ROY F. NICHOLS, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania 


The Republic of which we are citizens 
and of which we are so proud was created 
in the eighteenth century. We now are 
living in the twentieth century in an 
atmosphere far different from that in 
which the Republic was set in operation. 
So different are the times in which we 
find ourselves that there are those who 
openly proclaim that old ideals are out- 
grown and that new ones must take their 
places. It is obvious to all that there are 
powerful forces at work in the world 
endeavoring to demonstrate our way of 
life a failure. 

The American system was “conceived 
in liberty,” and liberty to my mind is its 
essential and priceless ingredient. But 
liberty is something which cannot be 
taken for granted as eternal and self- 
perpetuating. It can be destroyed not by 
violent revolution so much as by little- 
noticed gradual undermining. To prevent 
this there must be the vigilance of which 
our forefathers spoke and for which we 
must be responsible. 

And whom must we watch? I am not 
going to speak tonight so much of the 
enemies without our gates as of the foes 
within our household. These are not, for 
the purposes of this evening’s discussion, 
spies or saboteurs or fifth columnists or 


subversives on behalf of alien philosophies. 
It is ourselves and our history that we 
must watch. 

We have been taught our history in 
terms of such self-satisfaction that we too 
often think of our institutions as so di- 
vinely conceived that they can be taken 
for granted. But they were created in a 
rational age, and there is much evidence 
that we are more apt to be emotional. 
They were created in an age of boundless 
unsettled area and natural resources, and 
we are now in an era in which we must 
grapple with scarcity. They were created 
in an age of technological simplicity, 
lack of communication, relative isolation 
of communities. We now live in an age 
of almost incomprehensible technological 
complexity. Time and space have been 
destroyed; there is no longer any isolation 
nor privacy. 

Can the eighteenth century concept of 
the institutions necessary to preserve lib- 
erty be adequate in this twentieth cen- 
tury? This is a tremendous problem and 
we are handicapped in its solution because 
of certain common attitudes. 

One is the prevalence of the belief that 
if we repeat old ideas often enough and 
resist any alteration of the institutions 
created to implement them, salvation is 
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assured. At the opposite end of the scale 
is the demand for junking the old as 
outworn and inadequate. 

University-trained citizens should be by 
definition opposed to either of these modes 
of operation. They should be dedicated 
to liberty, for the universities are the 
citadels of freedom of thought, the opera- 
tion centers where the great potentialities 
of the human mind are constantly being 
explored and best explored in an atmos- 
phere of liberty. They are likewise dedi- 
cated to the problem approach; that is, 
to orderly solution of difficulties by taking 
thought and using the fine tools of logic 
and tested knowledge. 

It is obvious that changing conditions 
of human living make changes in in- 
stitutions necessary. These changes are at 
present very difficult to put into opera- 
tion sensibly. On the one hand, strong 


vested interests resist change and seek to 
hold back the hands of the clock. On the 
other hand, many with the most en- 
lightened sympathy have no practical 
conception of methods and costs, and 
undertake programs that strain our ca- 
pacity. 

There is enough human wisdom avail- 
able if used by community leaders to 
make these adjustments without the waste 
of violence and disastrous strife. The 
danger is that university people like our- 
selves are too lazy or too preoccupied to 
use the wisdom and the skills to which 
we have access. The tragedy is that so 
often we do not even try to make them 
available to the Republic. The dangerous 
foes within our household are so often 
ourselves. We must therefore keep watch 
not over others so much as over ourselves. 
Be vigilant! 


Our Freedom and Our World Neighbors 


BY MABEL NEWCOMER, Professor of Economics, Vassar College 


We talk about freedom, equality, and 
democracy. We couple freedom with re- 
sponsibility, however, knowing that un- 
limited individual freedom results in con- 
flict. We know, too, that freedom and 
equality cannot be reconciled. Complete 
freedom of one individual may lead to 
enslavement of others. And to confuse 
the issue, the Russians, too, claim much 
the same goals. I recently stood where 
the American and Russian sectors of 
Berlin join in Potsdamer Platz, and I read 
the sign, placed there by the Russians, 
““German democracy begins here.” This, 
of course, is propaganda. But it is not 
entirely hypocrisy. Words mean different 
things to different people. In our early 
history we did not find slavery incompati- 
ble with our Declaration of Independence, 
which proclaimed that ‘‘all men are 
created equal.” 
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Former Chairman, AAUW Social Studies Committee 


In recent years, as an occupying power, 
we have had unrivalled opportunity to 
teach others the American way of life. But 
we have met with obstacles. It is natural 
for the conquered to resent the conquer- 
ors; and to expect them to adopt the con- 
querors’ ways of thinking is asking a great 
deal. People develop their cultures grad- 
ually over the years, and they do not 
change them overnight. Moreover, it is 
not an easy thing to give freedom to 
others when they are captives of them- 
selves. 

We are learning the hard way that 
other peoples are not convinced that we 
hold the key to the future, or that any of 
our ways are better than theirs. But we 
are learning. We are learning, for one 
thing, to respect the religions of others, 
even when they are wholly strange to us. 
Others than the Christians have taught 
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the brotherhood of man. Actually, the 
history of the Christian nations of the 
world in keeping the peace with each 
other leaves much to be desired. There 
are many primitive peoples with much 
better records in this respect. 

Nor have we all the virtues in gov- 
ernment, and many that we have were 
learned from others. We sometimes forget 
that the pattern of American liberty was 
drawn for us in Europe. We are indebted 
to the English, most of all, and it would be 
hard to say that we have improved on 
them in this respect today. 

It troubles us a little that when we 
should like to preach democracy the one 
thing that appears to be wanted of us is 
material aid. But economic well-being is 
basic to political liberty. It is true that 
wealth does not automatically insure 
either peace or intellectual advancement. 
It is also true that hunger and cold and 
disease foster discontent. 

The Marshall Plan has made more 
friends for our way of life than all our 
preaching. To be sure, we need the help of 
the countries in question. And it is impor- 
tant that they be economically strong. 
Nevertheless, it was a demonstration of 
generosity and vision. The Europeans’ 
need for help was very great. Our own 
need for their cooperation was less clear 
then than now. We definitely did not need 
their markets. Some of the things we sent 
were in short supply at home. We did not 
have to do it. And we did not hedge our 
gifts around with a lot of demands. We 
made no effort to use this for immediate 
gains. It was the complete answer to the 
Marxian charge of imperialism. And the 
growing well-being of western Europe is 
reflected in the declining discontent. The 
political and moral consequences of this 
action far outweigh the economic benefits. 

The Marshall Plan is not the only form 
of .material aid; and the ECA, which has 
succeeded to its functions, is not limited 
to western Europe. More and more the 
shipment of goods is being supplemented 
by technical assistance — in agriculture, 
in manufacture, even in government. 


Often the sharing of skills and what the 
business men call “know-how” is more 
useful in getting the underdeveloped 
countries on a self-supporting basis than 
providing equipment and raw materials. 
Also, it is a two-way exchange. We learn 
their techniques, too. We have no monop- 
oly of skills. 

The Atlantic Pact is an important step 
in strengthening our defenses. And it, too, 
is a training ground for international 
cooperation. 

Finally, the Declaration of Human 
Rights is an important achievement in 
international cooperation. This is a United 
Nations project, but the Americans made 
an important contribution in formulating 
it and getting it accepted. And here, cer- 
tainly, no one could accuse us of purely 
material aims. 

Thus far I have been talking about our 
international programs; but we have a job 
to do at home. The Russians, of course, 
have attempted to undermine our influ- 
ence in other countries by picturing the 
horrors of capitalism; and while many of 
their charges are wholly false, some have 
an element of truth which gives them 
some weight abroad. We can shrug off the 
charge of imperialism. Our record on that 
score is reasonably clear. But the charge 
that capitalism brings serious depressions, 
with accompanying unemployment and 
misery, is not so easily met. It is probably 
true that we have had the most unstable 
economy in the world. This is not, of 
course, an inevitable concomitant of free 
enterprise; but that is yet to be proved. 

Right now we are suffering from infla- 
tion, which, if uncontrolled, will lead to 
reaction, and depression. It is caused 
primarily by our huge armaments pro- 
gram. But under the circumstances this 
must go on. And inflation must be checked 
by reducing civilian spending as _ the 
spending for war mobilization rises. The 
remedies we know: curbs on credit, curbs 
on consumer buying, price controls and 
rationing; and above all substantially 
heavier taxes. This is not palatable medi- 
cine, but the disease is serious. And the 
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sooner we take the medicine the smaller 
the dose. It would be important to stop 
inflation for our own immediate welfare 
under any conditions. But with the urgent 
need for a strong economy to help our 
allies, and to prevent the Russians from 
finding any soft spots in our preparedness, 
firm measures are called for. We can prove 
to ourselves and to the world that this is 
not an inevitable weakness of free enter- 
prise. 

In recent years the psychologists have 
raised some doubts as to the ability of the 
average human being to accept the neces- 
sary degree of independence and responsi- 
bility in an increasingly complex society. 
Security and submission appear as de- 
sirable goals. Security is desirable; but it 
is an illusion that others will provide it for 
us, if we only leave it to them. Neither in 
Germany nor Russia has security been 
achieved, in spite of all the promises. 
There is no alternative to independent 
thinking and independent action. That 
much is clear. 

Security lies in an economic and politi- 


The Meaning of Freedom 


Alternate 


The greatest asset of every individual, of 
every organization like your own, and of 
every nation, is integrity — that quality 
which lends force and sincerity to every- 
thing you say and do. When you deposit 
money in your bank, you are relying on 
the integrity of the people who run the 
bank. When you place faith in the promise 
of a friend, you indicate your faith in his 
integrity as a person. 

In the same way, American foreign pol- 
icy depends upon people; in other words 
upon the collective integrity of everyone. 
I think you will agree that everything 
which detracts from that integrity harms 
us in international affairs. 
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cal system that is controlled by the people 
as a whole — and only then if they are 
vigilant. 

Today we are developing international 
law for the world, not just for the West. 
And international cooperation is spread- 
ing in many ways. We have the United 
Nations, the Atlantic Pact, the European 
Payments Union. The last has limited 
functions, but it may well grow into a 
United States of Europe, even as the old 
German Customs Union became the 
German empire. There is much interest in 
such a federation in Europe. 

Russia counts heavily on creating dis- 
sension and civil war. But the people of 
Europe are tired of war. Russia has 
promised all — but she cannot deliver. 

We cannot match the promises of the 
Communists, for they have promised all. 
But it becomes increasingly clear that we 
‘an make good on our promises and Rus- 
sia cannot. The countries that have had a 
chance to compare Russian exploitation 
with American economic aid are not likely 
to make the wrong choice. 





BY EDITH S. SAMPSON 
U. S. Representative to the U. N. General Assembly 


Our failure to guarantee full equality 
and full freedom to some of our citizens 
undermines our integrity in the United 
Nations and abroad. I can say this from 
personal experience. I’ve been a delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
and I know. I also know that all members 
of our delegation have to contend with 
this problem. In fact, it has been a con- 
stant millstone around our necks. We can 
point to progress, of course. But the 
progress is painfully slow. 

You will agree that we are up against a 
pretty ruthless totalitarian state and 
ideology. The small group of men who run 
that state are expert propagandists when 
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it comes to harping on the holes in the 
other fellow’s armor. And how they harp! 
They run the largest and most efficient 
forced labor system in the world, but just 
mention it in their presence and they’re 
off like a shot about discrimination in the 
United States. 

We are a truthful people when it comes 
to things like this. We have to admit this 
great flaw in the American armor. A little 
less than two years ago, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly adopted the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Our 
country, along with forty-seven others, 
has subscribed to the Declaration. It 
charts a course, along which we have an- 
nounced we will travel. And personally, I 
don’t think it would be a bad idea if every 
year, when the anniversary of the Declara- 
tion rolls around, we took inventory on 
the question of rights in our own back- 
yard, just to see how far we’ve come, or 
whether we’ve been slipping lately. 

In 1949 I joined a trip around the 
world under the sponsorship of Town 
Hall. About twenty-five well known 
American organizations were represented 
on this trip. We saw and talked to people 
in many foreign countries. We took part in 
discussions with them. When we returned 


home, we realized that between people 
there are no real, insurmountable differ- 
ences. They all want the same things 
we do: peace, happiness, and reasonable 
security. 

But I also found that the ideas ex- 
pressed in our own Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or in the Gettysburg Address, 
could be thrown right back at us. The rea- 
son was not difficult to find. We have 
helped to spread around the world an idea 
that has fired the imagination of a lot of 
people. We have only ourselves to blame 
if foreign countries notice the gap be- 
tween promise and performance. 

Now, through the United Nations, we 
are working twenty-four hours a day to 
make peace secure. We are dealing with a 
tyranny which peddles a phony product 
to dope its victims in advance. Let’s give 
them no more advantages than we have 
to. I say let’s give them none at all, so that 
people can distinguish between the phony 
product and the real thing. 

The real thing is within our grasp. We 
need only to apply it and practice it in our 
schools, our homes, and our communities. 
We have to live it. And living it, we will 
hold our heads high and people will listen 
when we speak of freedom. 


Freedom and the Individual 


BY NORMAN COUSINS, Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 


The dominant fact of life in the modern 
world is fear. What is happening in the 
United States today is not merely an 
aberration. McCarthyism is not merely 
one congressman taking leave of his senses, 
for whatever reasons. It is something far 
deeper than that. 

I don’t think we are going to solve the 
problems of McCarthyism, or of teachers’ 
loyalty oaths, or the abuse of freedom of 
speech, by denouncing them. I don’t think 
we are going to solve the problem of 
civil liberties by asking six more members 


to sit on the Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee of the Association of University 
Professors, or by adding six people to 
the payroll of the Civil Liberties Union. 
I think what is needed is this: an under- 
standing of the basic cause which pro- 
duces fear in the world today. All people 
everywhere have become part of a single 
neighborhood, and that neighborhood is 
threatened by lawlessness. That neighbor- 
hood is a geographic unit, but it lacks the 
unity of law. Our inability to devise a 
bridge over the quicksand of international 
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disharmony means that people live in 
fear, and living in fear they develop a 
mass anxiety neurosis which manifests 
itself in what we call McCarthyism. 

Our job in the United States today, it 
seems to me, is to take the leadership 
inside the United Nations in giving the 
United Nations the authority it needs, 
in strengthening it where it has to be 
strengthened, in order to enact and in- 
terpret world law. I believe this is a 
strategy for world peace which can, even 
at this late date, make a positive contri- 
bution to human welfare. 

It is important for us, recognizing our 
shortcomings in this particular time of 
world history, also to recognize our assets. 
First, we have the idea of freedom, an 
idea enjoyed by one-twentieth of one 
percent of the world’s peoples in history, 
— the idea that man owns himself, owns 
his body and his mind and has rights 
against the state, and that the state was 
made to serve man and not man the 
state. This is a revolutionary idea, and it 


has lost its revolutionary impact precisely 


because we have been thinking in terms 
of security — our own security — instead 
of a dynamic that could liberate the world. 

It is our job to combat the idea of the 
Communist International with the Demo- 
cratic International, based on this idea 
that man owns himself. It is our job to 
show exactly what this means, and to 
show too that this idea of freedom gives 
the only possible approach to economic 
and social freedom. This is our first asset, 
which we have failed to put to work on a 
world scale. 

Second, we have technology, we have 
know-how, we have food. Far more im- 
portant than dollars today in the world, 
so far as America is cone erned, is a positive 
strategy which would tell the rest of the 
world that we realize there can be no 
security for any people anywhere unless 
the basic living standard of the world’s 
people is raised. 

Third, we have another idea, born of 
our political experience, 
bringing unity out of diversity, an idea 
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by which peoples can come together and 
resolve their differences. This is a prin- 
ciple far more difficult to apply to the 
United Nations than to the United States, 
but an important idea to be defined as a 
goal at this time. 

Around these three assets — first, the 
idea of freedom (and we must not tarnish 
that idea by denying it); second, our 
American know-how and technology; and 
third, our political history of bringing 
peoples together within a unified whole 
to keep our differences from becoming 
incendiary — with these three assets we 
can build a positive strategy for world 
peace. But we must bring this before the 
world with moral grandeur. If we do this, 
I am sure that the great task laid at our 
feet by history will find us neither in- 
adequate nor uninspired. 


We offer apologies for our scanty treatment of 
convention addresses, dictated by limitations of 
space. The foregoing passages are samplings 
rather than summaries. Mr. Cousins spoke ex- 
temporaneously; the remarks reprinted are ex- 
cerpts. Space limitations prohibited adequate 
presentation of Mr. Charles Malik’s speech on 
the U.N. in this issue. 
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BY FRANCES E. MORAN 


First of all, I bring you greetings from the 
International Federation of University 
Women who wish this convention every 
success and hope that its decisions and 
resolutions will bear great fruit. 

I bring you, too, the special good wishes 
of my own federation, the Irish Federation 
of University Women. This is a fitting 
place to do it, for at our feet rolls the 
broad Atlantic, and many thousands of 
miles away its waves are breaking and 
lashing against the great cliffs of the West 
of Ireland. 

And then I want to say how deeply I 
appreciate the gracious invitation which 
has made my visit to this country possible. 
It has been to me a most rewarding ex- 
perience. I have listened with deep inter- 
est and attention to the notable contribu- 
tions made to the central theme of your 
convention, “Freedom — Our Responsi- 
bility,’ by the many distinguished speak- 
ers who have already spoken, and I have 
witnessed with admiration bordering on 
amazement the extraordinary capacity 
you have for listening to lectures. 

I have been invited here to speak to you 
as the President of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. I want to 
ussure you that that Federation is based 
and rooted in the very stuff of freedom, 
because it was through the genius and the 
energy and the vision of distinguished 
university graduates of the United States 


Dr. Moran, President of the IFUW, delivered 
the address of which this is a part at the Atlantic 
City convention. She is a former president of the 
Trish Federation of University Women, and the 
first woman to hold a full professorship at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, where she is Regius Pro- 
fessor of Law. 
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and Great Britain, those too great bastions 
of freedom, that the International Fed- 
eration of University Women was born. As 
you know, it was in 1919, when the great 
war ended, and men and women of good 
will everywhere sought to consolidate the 
fruits of victory which had been won at a 
very bitter cost — it was at that time that 
the united effort of these women brought 
about the founding of the Federation. In 
the last thirty years, it has increased and 
multiplied until it possesses at the present 
day as its members the associations of 32 
countries. 


As you know, the membership of the 
Federation is limited to national associa- 
tions, but each one of you, because of your 
membership in the American Association 
of University Women, is thereby a mem- 
ber of the International Federation. 

You may well say to me, “ What is the 
purpose of the American Association of 
University Women being in this Interna- 
tional Federation?” In the first place, it 
gives you added international contacts. 
Not only are you connected through the 
Federation with UNESCO and ECOSOC, 
but you are also, through the Interna- 
tional Federation, a member of the Liai- 
son Committee of Women’s International 
Organizations. I think it is important to 
bring home to you that through your 
membership in the International Federa- 
tion of University Women you have, as it 
were, a second string by which you may 
make your influence felt in the United 
Nations, not your sole voice alone, a voice 
crying in the wilderness, but a voice 
backed by the voice of 31 other countries 
as well. The International Federation is 
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one of the non-governmental organiza- 
tions with consultative status, and has its 
consultants in New York and Paris. 

The Federation gives you other interna- 
tional contacts which would be impossible 
without that organization. The American 
Association is so large itself that I can 
quite understand that the branch member 
in a small community, interested — and 
rightly interested —in the problems of 
that community, must find it difficult to 
realize even what this national convention 
means. And how much more difficult must 
it be for her to realize that over this na- 
tional Association, there is a further Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
of which she forms an integral part. Great 
and wide as your interests are here, in your 
development in the several states, never- 
theless you are still one country. Through 
the International Federation you as uni- 
versity women get a contact of an interna- 
tional character with women of 31 other 
countries — contacts that you cannot 
otherwise have. 


A nornun reason why I think you should 
feel that the International Federation is 
worthy of your support is this, that very 
large countries and very small countries 
(and I speak as a member of a very small 
country) suffer from the twin maladies of 
isolationism and complacency. The very 
large country feels that it can afford to be 
isolated because it is so powerful and so 
strong that it can stand alone. The very 
small country feels that it is so small that 
nobody is going to bother about it and 
that, therefore, it can escape from interna- 
tional duties and responsibilities. From 
thinking that international contacts are 
not necessary, the step is an easy one to 
thinking that international contacts are 
not desirable. In the present state of af- 
fairs, that attitude is fraught with great 
danger to the world in general. 

A further reason why I think you 
should feel that you can give the Interna- 
tional Federation your strongest support 
is this, that in the International Federa- 
tion there are units greatly varying in 
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size, in their history, in their social de- 
velopment. Unless you have attended an 
international conference, you cannot real- 
ize the feeling of hope and strength and 
confidence which it gives to the small, 
backward countries to feel that there is, 
united with them in this Federation, a 
country such as the United States, where 
the political, the social, and the economic 
status of women is so high and is, as far as 
one can judge, likely to become higher. 
You are giving your strength to small 
places like Ireland and Siam, the Philip- 
pines, and various other countries, un- 
developed, backward perhaps; and you 
are giving them hope that they, too, may 
develop, so that women there shall have 
a full and a free life. 

Finally, after the speeches we have just 
heard, I do not need to stress the interest 
of the International Federation in further- 
ing research and postgraduate study by 
means of fellowships, a work so dear to the 
heart of this Association, and so mag- 
nificently supported by it throughout the 
years. Some of your most distinguished 
scholars have served on the Fellowship 
Committee of the International Federa- 
tion, and it is with real pleasure I bring to 
them the thanks of the Federation for the 
manner in which they have carried out 
their exacting task. 


Now I should like to say just a word or 
two upon the topic of your conference, 
namely, freedom. There is no doubt that 
freedom cannot be defined. It varies in 
time and in place. To me, as a lawyer, 
freedom means freedom under the law — 
under law, administered by independent, 
fearless judges. When you look at the 
travesties of trials that are taking place 
behind the Iron Curtain, at the political 
puppets presiding over these propaganda 
performances, you realize the truth of the 
statement of that great Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
“The hand of God can put no greater 
curse upon a country than an ignorant, a 
corrupt, or a dependent judiciary.” 

To me, primarily, freedom is the freedom 
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from arbitrary arrest. It is from that free- 
dom that all other freedoms — of speech, 
of thought, and of religion — flow. In this 
country the fear of arbitrary arrest may 
have disappeared, but in Europe we have 
found to our dismay, in the last twenty 
years, that the fear of arbitrary arrest is a 
very present one. I can assure you that 
there is nothing more calculated to stifle 
discussion, to streamline thought, and to 
compel a change of religious belief than 
the sudden knock on the door in the dark, 
the police escort carrying away a man 
from his home and his family, and his 
utter disappearance from the world of 
men. That makes an effect on those who 
know and hear and learn of it that is quite 
indescribable. 

Closely allied to this freedom from 
arbitrary arrest is freedom from oppres- 
sion and torture when in the hands of the 
police. Torture was used in the old days to 
extract confessions. We thought that that 
day had long since passed, and yet, in 
some East European countries we know 
that today torture is still being used, not 
the torture of the rack and the thumb- 
screw, but new and terrible forms of 
scientific torture, aiming to destroy, not 
merely the body, but the mind and soul of 
the prisoner. 


Freevom of thought is the next great 
freedom which I would cherish. But free- 
dom of thought is a mockery if we have no 
thoughts of our own, and there are very 
few people nowadays who think or who 
have the time to think. Our education is 
directed to the acquisition of facts or in- 
formation, and we spend so much time 
getting digests of digests and piling fact 
upon fact that we never have any time 
to think at all. 

Another reason why thought has be- 
come so difficult is that truth is now re- 
garded as a sort of metaphysical concept, 
something which is entirely subjective, 
almost a matter of taste. 

And further, at the present time, the 
problems of politics and economics are so 
complex that the ordinary man feels puz- 
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zled and confused and therefore is in- 
clined to put himself into the hands of the 
specialist, who usually has no better quali- 
fications to be a specialist than anyone 
else. For many of the problems of the 
present day can be resolved in the age-old 
terms of good and evil, and right and 
wrong, and the ordinary man is just as 
capable of judging of right and wrong, 
good and evil, as are the so-called special- 
ists. 


‘Tas question of freedom is always impor- 
tant, and at present, when society is 
obviously in a revolutionary state, the 
preservation of freedom becomes again a 
matter of paramount importance. Un- 
doubtedly society is on the move every- 
where, but this is no new thing. There is 
always growth and decay; society is not 
static, it is a dynamic thing. I think the 
heart of the tragedy at the present time is 
this, that man’s control over nature, his 
great scientific progress, has coincided 
with a complete or partial collapse of the 
moral and spiritual fabric of society. We 
see the world today divided into two op- 
posed and warring camps, and the reason 
is that 300 years ago, at the time of the 
Reformation, man claimed the right to 
worship his God without the intervention 
of the mediaeval church, whilst today in 
certain countries man claims the right to 
face the universe without the intervention 
of a God at all, and so the world is divided 
into two hostile camps and now, as never 
before, the stakes are no longer just land 
and riches and booty; they are man him- 
self. Is he to be bound or free? 

The maintenance of a free government 
is one of the most difficult tasks in the 
world. I am afraid that in the United 
States of America there is a naive belief 
that if you have a free election, then 
democracy will operate almost automat- 
ically and without any difficulty. I think 
that is due to your own history because, of 
course, in this country, after you had 
thrown out “the tyrant” and had set up 
your own government, and after a few lit- 
tle differences about states’ rights and 
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federal rights, you have gone on from 
strength to strength until this country has 
reached its position of leadership today. 
But you forget that you did not start from 
scratch. The people who were in this coun- 
try when you set your course, were, many 
of them, Englishmen — and I include 
Irish and Scotch and Welsh — to whom 
liberty was 500 years old, as old as Magna 
Carta. They had the Bill of Rights, and 
liberty and freedom were sacrosanct; it 
was in their very bones. But if you try to 
set uy) a democracy in a country where 
liberty has not been preserved over hun- 
dreds of years, it is quite possible that, by 
setting up what you consider the demo- 
cratic idea, you are merely handing over 
the country to a tyranny worse than the 
tyranny which has been overthrown. 


I. many places over the world today, the 
masses are taking control, and the only 
chance of having free government lies in 
educating those masses. On that account, 
a heavy responsibility is placed upon uni- 
versity women. The most important work 
in the world today is done by the educa- 
tors and parents; and the university 
women, who are educators and who are 
parents, must bend with unflinching en- 
ergy to the task of seeing that, in their 
own community, there is such a type of 
education as will enable young people to 
form proper human values and be anxious 
and willing to fight to protect them. 

One of the difficulties of the present 
time is that, through the breakdown of 
society as the result of two devastating 
wars, the middle classes have almost dis- 
appeared. Those middle classes main- 
tained the great reserves of wealth and 
education and culture which could be 
drawn upon in a changing society. Though 
the middle classes have almost disap- 
peared, their abiding influence must be 
preserved. They represent human values. 
They value freedom because it has al- 
lowed them to exercise their initiative, 
while the masses, frightened and isolated 
and uneducated, are willing to hand 
themselves over to the all-powerful wel- 
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fare state. Consequently, I would urge all 
of you, in your own communities, to do 
everything in your power to see that edu- 
cation is free and is based on the prin- 
ciples of freedom, both spiritual and 
moral. 


Pocatay, I would say that I think in this 
theme of your convention, “ Freedom — 
Our Responsibility,” you have chosen a 
most majestic and awesome subject. I 
suggest it is only possible to carry out that 
responsibility by having faith in freedom, 
by making freedom our faith and faith our 
freedom, by having faith, first of all, in 
God. We can never be alone, we can never 
be isolated, we can never be afraid, if we 
believe in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

By having faith in our countries. You 
have great reasons for faith in this country 
of yours. In spite of all the criticisms, you 
have a country blessed by God’s bounty, 
with the most enormous natural resources, 
the home of millions of men and women 
drawn from many races and many places, 
by whose skill and industry and ability it 
has become the most productive, and the 
wealthiest, and the most powerful country 
in the world. A country young in years 
compared with the old civilizations, un- 
doubtedly with many of the faults of 
youth — its impatience, its intolerance, 
its desire for change — but also young in 
its vigor, in its strength, in its generosity, 
young in its capacity for friendship, hold- 
ing out the hand of friendship to men and 
women of good will everywhere, not an 
empty gesture of friendship but a hand 
pouring out generous gifts in a manner 
which has never been witnessed before in 
the long history of human relationships, 
pouring out money, materials, and now 
most precious of all, the life blood of your 
sons. 

By having faith in the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women — this enor- 
mous association, its members differing in 
race, differing in creed, differing in color, 
but joined together by one common 
privilege — education. (The reason why I 
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wear these academic robes when I address 
you tonight is to remind you that you are 
joined with the other university women in 
31 countries by that same common privi- 
lege which these academicals represent, a 
university education, joined, too, to the 
great tradition of scholarship and learning 
of the Middle Ages and of days since.) 

By having faith in the International 
Federation of University Women, which 
strives to bring together and to make 
cohere together units very different in 
size, very different in history, very differ- 
ent in their stage of development, which 
helps them to go forward together on the 
road of friendship and understanding and 
scholarship and peace. 

And lastly, let us have faith in the dig- 
nity of the human personality, because the 
true basis of freedom and democracy is our 
belief in the dignity of the ordinary man 
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and woman. History may show us exam- 
ples of man’s cruelty, but, nevertheless, 
over the years there have been preserved 
and even developed the God-given graces 
of courtesy and dignity and kindness. Be- 
lieving in the dignity of men and of 
women, we university women can preserve 
for ourselves and can perhaps give to 
others an individual mind and an in- 
dividual personality which will be the 
very antithesis of the mass mind which is 
the badge of slavery. 

Let us go out from this convention in 
good heart, for as Pericles said, the essence 
of happiness is freedom and the essence of 
freedom is courage. Confident in the 
validity of the human and spiritual values 
in which we believe, let us go forward un- 
afraid, believing that freedom shall and 
will prevail. For the cause of freedom is 
the cause of God. 
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The Committee on Standards and Recognition 


of Colleges and Universities 


Do you want to know what institutions were added to the AAUW approved list at At- 
lantic City? Are you wondering how to help your local college to meet AAUW stand- 
ards? Are you asking why a certain institution's application was rejected? Or why the 
new review policy is needed? This report to the 1951 convention gives the answers. 


Since the Seattle convention the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition has 
had four meetings. This means that the 
group has met for 14 days, in three 
sessions a day. In these 14 days of meet- 
ings, the preliminary applications of 59 
institutions have been studied and the 
documented applications from 43 institu- 
tions have been examined. The require- 
ments of 110 degrees from approximately 
60 institutions were reviewed and, in 
addition, members of the committee have 
personally visited 29 institutions, spend- 
ing from two to four days on each campus. 


Institutions Approved, 1950 


In accordance with the vote of the 1949 
convention, the committee recommended 
to the Board of Directors at their meeting 
in June 1950 that ten institutions be 
added to the list of colleges and univer- 
sities whose approved degrees admit to 


AAUW membership: 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas — B.S., B.S. 
in Nurs., B.S. in P.E., Health and Rec., 
B.A., B.B.A., B.S. in H.Ec. 

Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina — 
B.A., B.S. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, New York — 
B.A., B.S. in Nurs. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois — B.S. in Ed. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri — 
B.A., B.S. in Ed., Gen. Bus., H.Ec., P.E. 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, 

Nebraska — B.A., B.S. in Ed., B.F.A. in Ed. 
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Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Calif. — B.A. 


South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanics, Brookings, South Dakota — 
B.S. in H.Ec., B.S. in Gen. Sc. except Clin. 
Lab. Tech., B.S. in Agr., B.S. in Civil Eng., 
B.S. in Elec. Eng., B.S. in Eng. Phys. in 
Div. of Eng. 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana — 
B.A., B.S. 


Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, 
Texas — B.A., B.S., B.B.A., B.S. in Ed., 
B.S. in H.Ec. 


Institutions Approved, 1951 


At this convention the committee recom- 
mends that 15 additional institutions be 
added to the approved list of the AAUW,}! 
with the provision of inspection at the 
end of three years. These institutions have 
all met the requirements for approval, 
and in the opinion of the committee are 
worthy of recognition: 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, 
Arkansas — B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed., B. of 
Music Education. 


College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Mary- 
land — B.A. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota 
— B.A., B.S. 


Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Ft. Collins, Colorado — B.A., B.S., 
B. of Ed. 


1This recommendation was authorized by 
convention vote. 












Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee — B.A., 
B.S. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey — B.A., B.S. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana — B.A., 
B.S. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia — B.A., B.S. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina — 
B.A., B.S. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. — B.A. 
and B.S. in College of Arts and Sciences, 
B.A. in Teachers College 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Missouri — 
B.A., B.S. 

Radford College, Radford, Va. — B.A., B.A. 
in Sec. Ed., B.S. in El. Ed., B.S. in Sec. Ed. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina — B.A., B.S. in Home Ec. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas — 
B.A., B.S., B.B.A., B.M.E. 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, II- 
linois — B.S. in Education. 


National Commission on Accrediting 


It will be remembered that at the last 
convention this committee recommended 
that for the biennium 1949-51, the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition ac- 
cept the academic accrediting of the 
appropriate regional accrediting agency 
in satisfaction of our first membership 
requirement.! At that time it was hoped 
that some national organization might be 
established which would take the place 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sities in the academic accrediting field. 
A National Commission on Accrediting 
has been created, composed of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, the As- 
sociation of American Universities, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the Association of Urban 
Universities, and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, as constituent 
members, and 642 colleges and univer- 
sities as institutional members. The pur- 
pose of the organization is “to eliminate 


1See the booklet, AAUW Procedure for 
Membership-A pproval, page 1. 
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the objectionable practices and policies 
of accrediting agencies and at the same 
time to preserve their contributions to 
higher education.” This commission has 
not yet had time to work beyond the 
preliminary stages. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
that the convention now authorize the 
acceptance of academic accrediting by 
the appropriate regional accrediting 
agency in satisfaction of Requirement I, 
until such time as a sound program of 
accreditation on a national scale is worked 
out.? 


Review of Approved Institutions 


The policy of reviewing institutions on 
List I of AAUW-approved institutions 
was voted at the 1949 convention. This 
action carried the recommendation that 
institutions given membership-approval 
be reviewed within two years of the date 
of approval and thereafter approximately 
every five years. The committee believes 
that two years is too short a time for an 
institution to effect changes which the 
committee may suggest, and the time for 
the initial review has, therefore, been 
extended to three years from the date 
of approval. 

The program of review has not pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as was hoped. To carry 
out this program it is essential that this 
committee have a full-time associate as- 
signed to it, and be provided with ade- 
quate secretarial assistance. So far, this 
has not been possible because of budget 
limitations. Since September 1950, the 
committee has shared the new Associate 
in Higher Education with the Education 
Committee. This has convinced the com- 
mittee that such help is necessary if it is 
to proceed with this very important task. 

Preliminary steps in this program have 
been taken this spring. Letters have been 
written to the presidents of the first 27 
institutions approved for AAUW member- 
ship, informing them of this plan, stating 
that the review would begin this year, 


2This recommendation was authorized by 
convention vote. 
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and inviting questions about our approval 
policy. For your information, those in- 
stitutions, with the dates of their ap- 
proval by the AAUW, are as follows: 


1882: Boston University 
Cornell University 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Oberlin College 
Smith College 
Syracuse University 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
Vassar College 
Wellesley College 
1883: Northwestern University 
1886: University of California at Berkeley 
University of California at Los Angeles 
1890: 
1897: Stanford University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Chicago 


Bryn Mawr College 


1899: Barnard College of Columbia University 

University of Nebraska 

Flora Stone Mather College of Western 

Reserve University 

1902: University of Illinois 

1906: University of Missouri 

1912: Grinnell College 
Indiana University 
Lawrence College 
Mount Holyoke College 


Reaction to Review Policy 


The membership of the AAUW should 
be aware of some of the reactions to this 
policy of review. There is little doubt 
that such a plan of follow-up will 
strengthen our approval policy. Institu- 
tions, like people, have a tendency to do 
what is expected of them. And since the 
Association has not seemed to expect 
anything more, once they were approved, 
many of the institutions on the approved 
list could not now qualify for approval. 
If this program of review is carried 
through to its logical conclusion, it must 
be expected that some institutions will be 
removed from the list, and that some will 
be put on probation, so to speak. 
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The committee is disturbed to learn 
that in the opinion of some college and 
university presidents the AAUW does not 
mean to carry out this program, that it 
does not really intend to hold institutions 
to its requirements and will not remove 
them from the list on the basis of this 
review. This doubt is aimed principally 
at holding institutions to Requirement IV, 
which reads: 


IV. Professional opportunities for women in 
higher education 


The Association also expects the institu- 
tion to commit itself to further the op- 
portunities for women in higher education 
and advance their interests — 


1. by having qualified women in high 
posts on the faculty and in the ad- 
ministration 

2. by having on its staff a Dean of Women 
or comparable woman officer whose 
responsibilities include the concerns of 
all women students throughout the 
institution, and whose status is such 
that she is a member of top policy- 
making bodies of the institution 


3. by recognizing the value and the service 
of qualified women through advance- 
ment in professional rank and salary 


4. by having qualified women on the 
governing board. 


The committee interprets this requirement 
to mean: 


1. that an institution shall have on its 
faculty a significant number of well 
qualified women 


ws 


. that there shall be a reasonable distri- 
bution of women in all professorial 
ranks 


3. that the same salary scale, promotion 
and tenure policy, and retirement pro- 
visions shall obtain for men and women 


+. that women serve on the important 
policy-making committees of the in- 
stitution 


. that the women on the faculty be ex- 
pected to have the same training re- 
quired of the men for appointment and 
promotion 
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6. that there shall be a Dean of Women, 
or comparable woman officer, with 
responsibilities commensurate with her 
position and with direct access to the 
president 

7. that there shall be no discrimination 
against women on the governing board 
of the institution. 


Is Review Necessary? 


Many people are not aware of the situa- 
tion faced by well trained, experienced 
women, who wish to find careers in college 
teaching and administration. Appoint- 
ments to teaching positions and promo- 
tion to the upper professorial brackets are 
not being offered to women on a par with 
their education, training, or experience. 
Those of you who are in the field of 
education are familiar with this situation. 
College presidents say they cannot find 
women with the Ph.D. degree to appoint 
to their faculties, and point to the fact 
that a ten-year study shows that only 
approximately 5,000 women received the 
Ph.D. degree in that decade. That may 
be true, but none the less that means that 
about 500 women per year completed the 
doctorate. Your attention is called to 
Bulletin 218 of the U.S. Women’s Bureau 
entitled “‘ Women’s Occupations Through 
Seven Decades.” On page 159 in the 
section on the teaching profession is the 
startling statement that between the years 
of 1930 and 1940 “‘less than 200 additional 
women entered the higher branches (of 
teaching), compared with the thousands 
in each of the previous two decades.” 
That is an average of 20 a year! Surely 
with 500 women receiving the Ph.D. 
degree more than 20 each year could 
have been added to positions in higher 
education! 

And then comes the question of a 
woman on the board of trustees. Certainly 
women have a very real contribution to 
make to the determination of policies 
and programs of institutions educating 
women. In state-supported colleges and 
universities there should be even less 
reason for not appointing women to gov- 


erning boards. Women are citizens of the 
state, they pay taxes which support the 
schools, they vote for the governor who 
appoints the board. 

We are accused of being a “pressure 
group.” Probably we are. Any organiza- 
tion that sets out to improve something 
becomes a pressure group automatically. 
The committee does not believe the time 
has come when we can let up on this 
“pressure.” On the contrary, it seems to 
us to be more needed than ever, at least as 
far as the status of women in educational 
institutions is concerned. What organiza- 
tion is better qualified to stand for these 
principles than this association of college- 
trained women? 


Time-Lag in Approving Institutions 


The committee believes it must take the 
time of this convention to discuss a matter 
which concerns every member of the 
Association. Why does it seem to take so 
long to get a college on the approved list? 
The length of time from application to 
approval depends, now, entirely on the 
date of the first application. To meet the 
flood of applications since the 1949 con- 
vention, the committee set up priorities 
for consideration of institutions within 
defined categories. (See the Fall 1949 
JOURNAL, page 40.) It will be recalled 
that Categories I-IV included institutions 
which had had in 1949 a lien on our 
consideration for various reasons. Cate- 
gory V includes those institutions which 
had not applied to the AAUW before 
the Seattle convention. It is obvious, the 
committee believes, that institutions in 
Category V cannot take precedence over 
those in Categories I-IV. As of the last 
committee meeting the numbers in each 
category were as follows: 


Catecory I 


Seventeen institutions eligible to apply by 
reason of being on the November 1948 list of 
the AAU. Of this number 5 have not applied 
for approval. Of the remaining 12, whose ap- 
plications have been received, one has been 
recommended for approval; 2 have been denied 
approval, action has been postponed on 7 ap- 
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plications, and 2 applications are currently 
under consideration. 


Catecory II 


This category includes those institutions once 
on the approved list of the AAUW, which were 
removed because they lost AAU rating. They 
are all accredited by their regional accrediting 
agencies and are eligible to apply for reinstate- 
ment. There were 28 institutions on this list. 
Of this number, 8 have been reinstated to the 
approved list, the applications of 5 institutions 
have been considered and action has been 
postponed; the applications of 5 institutions 
are currently under study; 2 applications 
cannot be considered because these institu- 
tions are currently under censure by the 
AAUP, and 8 institutions have not applied 
for reinstatement. 


Catecory III 


This category includes those institutions on 
the old List III whose graduates were eligible 
for associate membership only. This list was 
discontinued December 31, 1948, by vote of 
the Dallas convention. There were 26 institu- 
tions in this list. Of these, 3 applications have 
been studied and action postponed; 5 applica- 
tions are currently under consideration; 6 
applications have been approved; and 12 institu- 
tions in this category have not applied for 
approval. 


Catecory IV 


This category included those institutions which 
had been corresponding with the committee 
for many years about approval, but whose 
applications could not be considered because 
of the old AAU requirement. Because of their 
long interest in approval by the AAUW, the 
committee felt they merited consideration 
ahead of institutions applying only after the 
AAU had discontinued accrediting. There were 
124 institutions in this category. Preliminary 
applications from 25 institutions have been 
considered: 7 have been denied approval; 
3 have been considered and action has been 
postponed; 10 applications are currently being 
considered, and 5 applications have been 
approved. 


What is the process which must be 
completed before an institution is ap- 
proved? A preliminary application, giving 
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a concise, brief overview of the institution 
is filed at Headquarters. This is forwarded, 
together with a catalogue of the institu- 
tion, to one of the committee members, 
who studies the application carefully and 
makes a report at the next meeting of the 
committee. 

If it seems likely that the institution 
can qualify, the committee votes to ask 
for the detailed schedules and documenta- 
tion to be filed. Usually, when this docu- 
mentation is asked for, a visit of inspection 
is arranged. Sometimes, however, the 
information on the preliminary applica- 
tion is so brief that the committee feels 
in justice to the institution the docu- 
mented material must be asked for before 
deciding to inspect. At the next meeting 
of the committee following consideration 
of the preliminary application, the reports 
of the person who has studied the docu- 
mented material, and the inspector’s re- 
port, are studied and discussed by the 
committee. Then the vote is taken on 
approval. It is possible, you see, that an 
institution can be approved in two meet- 
ings of the committee. 


A Consistent Policy Takes Time 


The committee is aware, however, that 
even this process seems long to branches 
wanting very much to enroll an able and 
efficient woman whose college is not yet 
approved. Many suggestions have been 
received relative to speeding up the work 
of the committee, ranging all the way from 
offers to pay local representatives to 
inspect institutions, to the organization 
of regional committees of inspection. The 
committee knows that there are many 
of the members of the AAUW as compe- 
tent as they to inspect and study institu- 
tions. But one of the most important 
features of our approval policy is con- 
sistency and uniformity. This you have 
achieved by the committee method, by 
delegating this responsibility to a group 
of individuals whose terms of office are 
long enough to develop objectivity and 
consistency and yet not long enough to 
build up a vested interest. 
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Many of you have written to the chair- 
man of the committee urging that local 
groups do the inspection. But it is not 
the inspection phase of the approval 
process that delays action. The time- 
consuming aspect of the process is the 
careful study and discussion which go on 
in the committee sessions. This no one 
would have shortened, since it is this 
part of the committee’s work that assures 
an institution in North Carolina, for 
example, that it will receive the same 
consideration given to an institution in 
California. 


The General Education Requirement 


But perhaps nothing creates the misun- 
derstanding from branches, institutions, 
and alumnae that the general education 
requirement for the degree engenders. 
The committee has been receiving an 
increasing number of letters from col- 
leges, branches, and individuals about this 
matter. The general education require- 
ment has a long history with the Associa- 
tion. As long ago as 1882 the Executive 
Committee, which then dealt with matters 
of approval, decided to “bring before the 
Society the difficulties of the Committee.” 
In all the years since then, the different 
committees charged with the responsi- 
bility of recommending additions to the 
approved list of the Association have held 
fast to the original concern of the organi- 
zation as to the amount of liberalizing 
content in the degrees approved. 

This concern goes beyond the long- 
standing feud between the liberal arts 
adherents and the supporters of technical 
and vocational courses. It is a very real 
and consistent stand on the side of educa- 
tion versus training. The Association is 
insisting, in the face of increasing pres- 
sures, that the goal of education is to 
promote an understanding of the world 
of man and of nature by developing a 
knowledge and appreciation of values 
and systematic relations. Training, on 
the other hand, is the acquiring of a 
facility of performance, the development 
of techniques which become habit. Gen- 


eral education provides a perspective on 
a professional course, as well as a base on 
which to build. 

In this modern world of more and more 
narrow specialization, it seems increas- 
ingly important to hold fast to at least a 
bare minimum of general education in 
the interests of wider intellectual horizons 
for young people. How much is an ade- 
quate amount of general education, is a 
difficult question to answer. A very large 
proportion of committee time is spent in 
trying to administer this requirement. 

It would save a good deal of study and 
discussion if it were felt that the time 
had come to discontinue this requirement. 
But for every college officer who questions 
our stand on this point, there is another 
who says, “Do not give up. You do not 
know how much support this gives me 
with our faculty.” For every branch mem- 
ber who is disappointed because a desira- 
ble candidate for membership is not eligi- 
ble, there are those who say, “The general 
education requirement is the only unifying 
factor in our membership.”” You may all 
be proud that the AAUW recognized the 
need of a general basic education long 
before the Harvard Report was published! 


Members Will Be Informed 


The problem of public relations with 
local branches and state organizations 
has been of concern to the committee. 
While the committee feels that our rela- 
tions with colleges which do not qualify 
for approval should be protected, more 
and more it is inclining to the belief that 
alumnae have a right to know why their 
college is not approved, and further, that 
AAUW members should know the status 
of institutions in their state or region. 
After long consideration of this problem, 
and discussions with many people who are 
also concerned with the matter, the com- 
mittee makes the following recommenda- 
tion: 

That henceforth state membership chairmen 
shall be informed of the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition regard- 
ing application for approval by institutions 
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in their respective states. Such information 
will not be released until one month has 
elapsed from the time the report of the com- 
mittee has been mailed to the president of the 
applying institution.! 


State Liaison Committees 


The committee would suggest that each 
state division form a small state com- 
mittee, probably under the chairmanship 
of the state membership chairman, which 
would help and encourage institutions not 
only to meet but to maintain our stand- 
ards of approval. Such a committee might 
be called a “Liaison Committee with the 
AAUW Committee on Standards and 
Recognition.” It should not be called a 
“Standards” committee because of the 
confusion this would cause with the na- 
tional committee. 

It is believed that a committee of this 
sort would be extremely helpful not only 
in matters of discrimination against 
women in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and in improving conditions for 
women students, but also in the difficult 
and important task of interpreting to the 


1 Authorized by convention vote. 


membership the work and functions of 
this committee. 

The Committee on Standards and Rec- 
ognition is deeply aware of its responsi- 
bility to you, the members of this Associa- 
tion. The report to the convention in 
1949 closed with these words, “‘The de- 
cisions they (the committee) make, to 
the best of their ability and after long and 
careful consideration, cannot be valid 
unless you accept them as yours and 
support them.” 

That is still true. Without your support 
and acceptance, the work of the com- 
mittee might as well be discontinued. 

Respectfully submitted: 


Anna L. Rose Hawkes, chairman; 
Dean of Students, Mills College, Calif. 


Because of the JouRNAL’s space limitations, it 
was decided not to publish 1951 convention 
reports of AAUW committees. An exception is 
made for the report on Standards and Recogni- 
tion, because it answers so many questions that 
come from members on approval of institutions 
and degrees as a basis for membership. The 
other committee reports are available on request 
to the Publications Clerk at Headquarters. 
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Fellowships Offset Impact 
of Defense on Faculties 


Establishment of the Ford Foundation 
and the statement of its sphere of ac- 
tivities were top educational news last 
winter. Since that time, educators have 
been watching carefully the implementa- 
tion of those plans. 

One development of interest to AAUW 
members is the allocation of more than 
a million dollars through the Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, for 250 fellowships to members 
of faculties of colleges and universities in 
this country. Why was this done? For at 
least two important reasons which should 
be considered together. Advancement in 
education, an aim of the Foundation, 
can be achieved if the faculty are better 
trained; advancement in education can- 
not be achieved if faculty are drawn per- 
manently from teaching into other ac- 
tivities. 

With reduced enrollments expected in 
1951-52, many institutions have had to 
curtail the size of their faculties, the 
younger members in most cases feeling 
the cut. The Foundation saw this coming 
and took counsel — as some enlightened 
businesses had already done —to see 
what steps might be taken. Fellowship 
support to qualified faculty members for 
their professional improvement, and in 
sufficient amounts to relieve teaching 
budgets, was their answer. Represented 
in this program are 165 institutions, widely 
distributed geographically. 

The committee of fifteen members, of 
whom President Mary A. Cheek of Rock- 
ford College is the only woman, by re- 
quiring high quality among its applicants 


and also requiring that each winner of a 
fellowship must have an academic en- 
gagement in his institution beginning in 
the fall of 1952, has made a real con- 
tribution to relieving a present situation 
and at the same time has made education 
the gainer at a time when it could so 
easily have been the loser. 

Announcement that the Ford Com- 
mittee is seriously studying the continua- 
tion of the plan for 1952-53 is important 
to AAUW, and particularly to those 
members professionally engaged in college 
and university teaching. The small pro- 
portion of women among this year’s 
recipients of the Ford fellowships might be 
increased if more qualified women should 
apply. 

Happily, our own AAUW program of 
fellowship aid (announced on page 134), 
is in a stronger position than before to 
provide opportunities for further study 
to women on faculties. This year the num- 
ber of larger stipends has been increased, 
in recognition of the fact that women al- 
ready launched on their professional ca- 
reers have commitments that can scarcely 
be met on our usual $1,500 fellowship. 
Nine AAUW fellowships of from $2,000 
to $3,000 are offered for American women 
in 1952-53. It is good to note that this 
increase comes just at a time when these 
larger stipends are most likely to be 
needed. 

Thus our own fellowships, the Ford 
Foundation grants, and the policy now 
being advanced in some corporations such 
as Standard Oil, will not only enhance the 
training of American scholars but may 
also help to tide higher education over a 
difficult period. In so doing they are mak- 
ing a great contribution not only to in- 
dividuals but to American society. 
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Oil and Gas Revenues 
for Education? 


There is in the Senate a proposal which 
could have great significance for American 
education. Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 
and several of his colleagues are asking 
the Senate to pass a law requiring that a 
large portion of the profits from the oil 
and gas in submerged lands off the coast 
of California, Louisiana, and Texas be 
devoted to education. 

Controversy has raged for some years 
now as to who owns and therefore who 
may reap the benefit from the exploitation 
of these oil and gas deposits. This As- 
sociation does not take any stand what- 
soever on this controversy. We would not 
be calling the existence of the conflict to 
your attention except that the proposal 
of Senator Hill relates to education. 

On June 15, 1951, Senator Hill pro- 
posed an amendment, familiarly known as 
the “Oil for Education Amendment,” to 
a measure submitted by Senator O’Ma- 
honey in January 1951 (S.J.Res. 20). 
Senator O’Mahoney’s bill is entitled: “To 
provide for the continuation of operations 
under certain mineral leases issued by 
the respective states covering submerged 
lands of the continental shelf, to encourage 
the continued development of such leases, 
to provide for the protection of the inter- 
ests of the United States in the oil and 
gas deposits of certain lands and other 
purposes.” 

The bill as introduced by Senator 
O’Mahoney, chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
would retain federal title to these lands 
and at the same time proposes that any 
revenues from the sale or lease of them 
be assigned 3714 percent to the states to 
which these oil lands are contiguous and 
6214 percent to be put in a special fund 
in the Treasury of the United States, not 
to be used until Congress or the courts 
determine its ownership and suitable use. 
Senator Hill’s amendment to this bill 
refers only to the 6214 percent. On the 
premise that the oil and gas reserves are a 
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great public resource, Senator Hill urges 
that this amount be set aside for the sup- 
port of education, or “‘in case of emer- 
gency to relieve the tax burden for de- 
fense.”’ He explains: 


The amendment does not purport to make any 
distribution of the money or say how it shall 
be used for education; it is simply earmarked 
for primary, secondary, and higher education. 
It sets up a commission on grants in aid of 
education and states that its duties will be to 
study the general needs of all levels of educa- 
tion in America and to determine ways and 
means of aiding education with these resources 
and to make recommendations to both Con- 
gress and the President as to how it should be 
used, These recommendations will be advisory 
only. Congress will have to work out a pattern 
of use later on. 


The development of the land grant 
colleges was made possible by funds made 
available by the Morrill Act, which Mr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
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Teaching terms one of the five great de- 
velopments of the last one hundred years 
that have shaped the course of higher 
education. 

The earmarking of 6214 percent of 
revenues from submerged oil and gas 
lands for education could be a similar 
landmark. The financial resources for all 
levels of education which would be avail- 
able, if Senator Hill’s and Senator 
O’Mahoney’s proposals should be carried 
out, are tremendous. Recently quite a stir 
was created among educators by a pam- 
phlet by Beardsley Ruml and Theodore 
Geiger called The Five Percent (published 
by the National Planning Association), 
which advocates that corporations con- 
sider seriously the wise use of the 5 per- 
cent deduction from net earnings before 
taxes which corporations are permitted 
to make for expenditures on educational, 
scientific, and welfare purposes. The au- 
thors estimate that in 1951, if the 5 per- 
cent provision were used effectively, 
“about $2.2 billion” would be made 
available for educational, scientific, or 
welfare purposes. In the present circum- 
stances, to devote even a part of that 5 
percent to the support of projects in 
higher education would be noteworthy 
indeed. But such impressive aid might be 
dwarfed by the returns to education from 
Senator Hill’s amendment should it be- 
come a reality. 

We call the oil and gas land proposals 
to your attention and suggest that you 
watch their progress in Congress. 


AAUW and Interchange 
of Teachers 


Since the early 1920s, AAUW has been 
helping international understanding by 
arranging for exchange of teachers be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
at both the elementary and secondary 
level. 

The first of these exchanges was brought 
about by AAUW under the leadership of 
Miss Valentine Chandor, who was par- 
ticularly fitted for the task by reason of 


her experience as a headmistress and her 
leadership in AAUW international rela- 
tions work. She was assisted by a com- 
mittee from AAUW, the Headmistresses 
Association, and the English-Speaking 
Union. At first New York City was the 
scene of operations, but when Miss Chan- 
dor died the work was continued from the 
Headquarters in Washington until the 
outbreak of World War II ended the ex- 
change. 

In 1945 the importance of this exchange 
of persons was recognized by the United 
States government, and under the leader- 
ship of the Department of State together 
with the U. S. Office of Education and 
other educational associations including 
AAUW, an Interim Executive Committee 
for the Exchange of Teachers with Great 
Britain was established. The result was 
the expansion of the exchanges, — in- 
crease in numbers and extension of the 
program to countries other than Great 
Britain, and extension to the public 
schools. 

‘This year there will be 102 teachers 
from Great Britain, Canada, and France. 
For those who landed in New York City, 
the AAUW branch had, as they have for 
several years, prepared a fine program of 
sightseeing. Delay in landing of the ship 
cancelled most of the plans, but the teach- 
ers and the Office of Education, which 
now administers the program, were grate- 
ful that at least many of the teachers’ 
questions were answered by branch mem- 
bers. Finally, they assembled in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the week of August 
12 for a series of programs to introduce 
them to the U.S. A. 

AAUW state education and interna- 
tional relations chairmen have been sent 
the names and American addresses of all 
the exchange teachers. (A second later 
mailing included the names of others on 
Fulbright scholarships.) It is hoped that 
branches will extend hospitality to the 
teachers in their localities, for they are 
eager to make new acquaintances and to 
get in touch with their professional col- 
leagues. 
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Did you know... 


That two more women are now serving in 
Congress, bringing the number in the 
House to eleven. Both were elected at 
special elections, to fill out unexpired 
terms of their late husbands. Elizabeth 
Kee represents the Fifth District of West 
Virginia, and Vera D. Buchanan the 
33rd District of Pennsylvania. 


That Katherine F. Lenroot in July re- 
signed as Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
after 17 years’ distinguished service in 
that post. Martha M. Eliot is her suc- 
cessor. Dr. Eliot became a consultant to 
the Children’s Bureau in 1924, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief in 1934, and was 
Associate Chief from 1941 to 1949, when 
she became Assistant Director General 
of the World Health Organization. In 
1947 she became the first woman presi- 
dent of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 


That a Yale professor has stated that 
women’s organizations consult their mem- 
bership more frequently and more effec- 
tively than most other types of organi- 
zations that concern themselves with 
legislation. This cheering appreciation is 
reported in Don’t Underestimate Woman 
Power, a Public Affairs Pamphlet (No. 
171) on what women can accomplish to- 
gether — which, incidentally, gives a good 
account of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee. 


That Doris I. Byrne was recently ap- 
pointed to a ten-year term as justice of 
the New York City Court of Special Ap- 
peals. .. . That the newest municipal 
judge in San Francisco is Mrs. Lenore 
Underwood, previously Deputy State 
Attorney General. . . . That the State 
Director of Licenses in Washington is 
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Mrs. J. T. Urquart.... That Mrs. 
Katherine Nordale has recently been ap- 
pointed Collector of Customs at Juneau, 
Alaska. 


That two very different recent books by 
AAUW fellows are receiving praise. 
Sylvia Berkman’s study of Katherine 
Mansfield, published by Yale University 
Press, is described as “a sensitive appre- 
ciation of Miss Mansfield’s work” with 
‘sound ideas on her unique place in the 
history of modern literature.’’ Miss Berk- 
man had the Marion Talbot Fellowship 
last year for study of the short story in 
England since the First World War. 
Gladys Kammerer’s book, Impact of War 
on Federal Personnel Administration, 
1939-1945, a University of Kentucky 
Press publication, is welcomed as a guide 
for present federal personnel administra- 
tion, now subject to much the same over- 
whelming pressures as in World War II. 
Miss Kammerer’s study “describes the 
problems to be solved clearly and crit- 
ically, providing a solid basis from which 
to work toward the solution of today’s 
problems.” Part of the research for the 
book was done on AAUW’s Kathryn 
McHale Fellowship, 1945-46. 


That Phi Beta Kappa has awarded its 
$1,500 Sibley Fellowship, 1951-52, to 
Marion Henderson, to continue research 
which she has been doing in France the 
past year on the Vassie James Hill Fellow- 
ship. Her subject is the “little magazines” 
published in France between 1886 and 
1902. “Her study,” says the Key Reporter, 
will throw light on the literary history of 
France during a period when nearly all 
the leading poets and critics of the early 
twentieth century were young contribu- 
tors to the little reviews.” 





DID YOU KNOW... 


That Dr. Lillian G. Portenier is president 
of the International Council of Women 
Psychologists. Dr. Portenier is professor 
of psychology at the University of Wy- 
oming, and member of the AAUW Com- 
mittee on Standards and Recognition of 
Colleges and Universities. 


That 1950 Census statistics show an in- 
crease of 77 percent in the number of 
babies born to women with college educa- 
tion (as compared with the 1940 figures). 
Women high school graduates had an 
increase of only 48 percent, and women 
with grade school education or less, had 
only 24 percent. Childbearing for women 
in cities, which has been notoriously low, 
showed a 47 percent increase. 


That former Congresswoman Mary T. 
Norton of New Jersey is special woman- 
power consultant to the Labor Depart- 
ment, on effective use of women in the 
defense period. Mrs. Norton is Vice-Chief 
of the Labor Department’s new Women’s 
Advisory Committee on Defense Man- 
power, of which our past president, Mrs. 
Hottel, is a member. 


That Fugi Nomiyama, while in the United 
States the past year on an AAUW grant, 
sent radio scripts on women’s interests 
back to Tokyo for twice-a-month broad- 
casts. Her topics included: how Thanks- 
giving and Christmas are celebrated in 
the United States, mass production of 
clothing (which she hopes will be devel- 
oped in Japan), frozen foods, activities of 
women’s organizations, our parks, keep- 
ing our cities clean, nursery schools, 
women as voters. For Mother’s Day she 
prepared a broadcast based on interviews 
with different types of mothers, — Presi- 
dent Mackintosh of Barnard College (the 
professional woman); Mrs. Katharine E. 
White, mayor of Red Bank, New Jersey 
and also Treasurer of AAUW (the woman 
in political life); and a more or less typical 
middle-class mother who lives more sim- 
ply. Her script stressed the fact that these 
three mothers bring up their children with 


the same idea — to be independent, re- 
sponsible citizens. 


That the article, “‘Are Teachers Essen- 
tial?” by Eleanor F. Dolan in the Janu- 
ary 1951 JouRNAL was reprinted in the 
Education Digest. 


That Dorothy Yost Deegan’s study of the 
ways in which novelists treat single 
women, reported in the JouRNAL in the 
Summer 1948 issue (“‘Education for 
Spinsters”) has now appeared in book 
form. The Stereotype of the Single Woman 
in American Novels is the title; Columbia 
University Press the publisher. Mrs. 
Deegan concludes that most American 
novelists do very poorly by single-women 
characters, being prone to make them in- 
consequential or comic, — which suggests 
that our novelists have not caught up 
with the times. 


That a member of the Siamese Federa- 
tion of University Women publishes a 
magazine for Siamese women, patterned 
on American women’s magazines, — with 
serials, short stories, and articles on 
homemaking and public affairs. Some 
articles are published in parallel columns 
of Siamese and English, to encourage the 
study of English. A recent issue carries a 
picture of the officers of the Siamese Fed- 
eration and an explanation of the organ- 
ization’s work. Boonlua Kunjara, who 
studied at the University of Minne- 
sota on an AAUW international grant, 
1947-48, is the Federation’s chairman of 
international relations. 


That A World Airlift by Elvira K. Frad- 
kin, calling for a United Nations Air Po- 
lice Patrol, has been hailed by interna- 
tional-minded leaders for its bold and 
imaginative approach to the age-old 
problem of keeping the peace. Mrs. 
Fradkin’s initial exploration of this topic 
appeared in the JouRNAL nearly ten years 
ago. She tells us that it was publication of 
that article which encouraged her to go 
on with the research for the present book. 
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AAUW International Students 





Grants for 1951-52 


Austria 


Dr. ANNA HEDLIK will be a guest in the Ge- 
ology Department at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where she will have the modern 
laboratory equipment no war-devastated coun- 
try is now able to provide. With a doctorate 
from the University of Vienna (1948) as well 
as a diploma for teaching natural science inter- 
mediate schools, she wants to study “the more 
complicated structure of the crystal.” 


Dr. Lorre Revtsr, an associate professor of 
anatomy and physiology of plants at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, has been giving lectures on 
cell physiology for four years and has pub- 
lished no less than 12 scientific papers on pro- 
toplasmic plant anatomy. She will work here 
in the Department of Botony at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Reuter was dismissed from a temporary 
teaching job in 1938 “for political reasons.” 
She then earned her living through private 
teaching and in 1940 began to do unpaid sci- 
entific research on cell physiology at the In- 
stitute for Plant Physiology at the University 
of Vienna. She wants to write a book, on her 
return to Vienna, on protoplasmic anatomy. 


Dr. ADELHEID SCHIMAK will study at Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C. the first 
semester, at the University of Texas the sec- 
ond, and possibly at the University of Chicago 
during the summer of 1952. 

She has been teaching English, German, 
and French near or in Vienna. (Her thesis in 
preparation for the teaching examination in 
English was on the Laws of Construction in 
the Plays of Somerset Maugham). Her great 
interest is in the character and geography of 
America — which such opposites as Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Texas ought to satisfy. 


Dr. Eva Meuitra Srricker-Barouin of 
Vienna will spend her first eight months work- 
ing in gynecology and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the next three 
at Presbyterian Hospital in New York City. 
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The daughter of two doctors (and the sister 
of another), she worked in medical laboratories 
and as a nurse for her mother both during the 
war and when formal education was forbidden 
her for political reasons. During this period 
she also managed to tuck in a few practical 
courses: typing, shorthand, and cooking. When 
able to resume her medical courses, she also 
served as a volunteer in various hospitals. 

In her “spare time,” she writes that she 
studies languages, particularly English and 
French, continues her interest in international 
relations, and “Besides, I might mention that 
I greatly care for music and art and that I 
have done a good deal of . . . skiing, moun- 
taineering, swimming, and riding.”’ 


Belgium 


Dr. CLarrE Detcourt, of Brussels, wants to 
study various methods of diagnosing allergic 
diseases, and to that end will work for two 
months at Northwestern University and then 
for six in the Department of Pediatrics, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, she hopes to open a clinic 
there, especially devoted to allergic children. 
Her husband will also be in this country. 


Denmark 


Miss Etsespet ALBERTS graduated from the 
University of Copenhagen, and was trained as 
a teacher. Through her father, the Headmaster 
of the Lip-Reading School in Copenhagen, she 
became interested in work with the deaf, and 
has been teaching lip-reading in English, 
French, Swedish, and Danish. She also teaches 
speech and lip-reading to small children of 
four, five, and six. 

She has been in this country for the summer, 
at the John Tracy Clinic in California, and will 
spend the school year at Northwestern where 
she will study auditory training, conservation 
of speech, use of hearing aids, and the psy- 
chology of the hard-of-hearing. 

Since very little has been done with younger 
deaf children in Denmark she had previously 
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studied in England and the Netherlands and 
had heard of the work of the Tracy Clinic 
“from which many Danish parents learn by 
post, but it would be of vital importance if the 
parents could go to our school with their small 
children and get the same advice in their own 
language.”’ That advice and help Miss Alberts 
should be able to give on her return. 


Miss Asta Ricuarpt, who will study probate 
law at Yale University, brings a background of 
considerable practical experience to that 
study. Since graduating in law at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in 1938, she has 
worked for two judges, and as judge for the 
second of these during his long illnesses. 
Outside her daily legal work she has con- 
tinued her interest in the piano; and while the 
Germans were occupying Denmark, she 
studied English intensively, with law as her 
special subject, and in 1944 qualified as an 
authorized translater from the English. 


Dr. Lysta Saxe, a neurologist of Llerod, will 
be in residence at the Neurological Unit, Bos- 
ton City Hospital, where she hopes to supple- 
ment her clinical neurological education 
through study of neuropathology. A medical 
graduate (1943) of the University of Copen- 
hagen, she has worked on nervous disorders in 
hospitals and qualified as a specialist in that 
field. She writes: 


On returning to Denmark I intend to work 
on neuropathology and general pathology. I 
hope to be able to work as a Danish neuro- 
pathologist. As only very few Danish doctors 
are doing work in this field at present, and the 
material from the two Danish neurosurgical 
departments is examined by one neuropatholo- 
gist only, I think it is safe to say that more 
neuropathologists will be in demand in the 
future. I hope to be one. 


Finland 


Miss Irgya LINNEA KARKKAINEN, headmis- 
tress of a large, girls’ high school, will attend 
Smith College this year to observe the teaching 
of physical education there, and in other cen- 
ters near Northampton. Her education and in- 
terests have been largely in the field of physical 
education, which she studied at the Gymnastic 
Institute of the University of Helsinki, and at 
a training college for teachers. 


Miss ANNA AMANDA PuvUpPPONEN will go to the 
University of Michigan for work in linguistics 
and phonetics. She hopes to observe teaching 


in secondary schools in this country as well, to 
broaden the background she brings to her work 
as teacher of English and languages in Helsinki. 


Dr. ANNA SELVANNE-VARHEENMAA, who is 
children’s psychiatrist for the city of Helsinki, 
will work this year at the James Jackson Put- 
nam Children’s Center, in Boston. She is 
specially interested in children’s drawings, 
from both the diagnostic and therapeutic 
points of view, and hopes to adapt the tech- 
niques used here to Helsinki’s three guidance 
clinics, which she directs. 

She received her medical license from Hel- 
sinki University in 1940, worked in the psy- 
chiatric hospital of the university until the end 
of 1944, and from then until her present ap- 
pointment in Helsinki was an assistant medical 
superintendent in a hospital in the country, 
and at the same time active in the department 
for children’s psychiatry of the hospital. 
“Outside my work,” she writes, “I live a mod- 
est married life with my husband and children. 
I would not wish to neglect my own children 
for the sake of those of others.” 


Miss Mawa-Lisa VALLINIEMI will study at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers this 
year, at Nashville, Tennessee. A graduate of 
the University of Helsinki in 1945 (although 
her studies were twice interrupted by the war), 
her interests have shifted from the humanistic 
to the more immediately practical. In the 
course of work as secretary to the Ministers of 
Supply and Commerce and Industry, she has 
seen the need not only for better teaching in 
these subjects but for better vocational guid- 
ance all along the line. She hopes to teach in a 
technical college on her return. 


Miss Artt Marta VIRKKUNEN, who has her 
master’s degree from the University of Hel- 
sinki, will specialize in education at Radcliffe 
College in order to enrich her teaching at the 
Seminary of Kajaani. 


France 


Miss NicoLe BenHamov, of Paris, will do ad- 
vanced research on proteins at Columbia Uni- 
versity. For the past two years she has re- 
ceived a scholarship from the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique which enabled her 
to pass examinations for her doctorate and also 
act as research assistant in the physical chem- 
istry laboratory of the Faculty des Sciences de 
Paris. 
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In 1948 she graduated from the Sorbonne at 
the age of 23, in Fite of difficulties in the way 
of any continuous studying. She writes: 


In the fall of ’89 my mother and I left Paris 
and took refuge in the university town of 
Montpellier, near the Mediterranean coast. 
There I was able to conclude my secondary 
studies. But, despite a real feeling of comrade- 
ship among the people, the frustrations, the 
uncertainties, plus the material shortages re- 
sulting from the occupation made life difficult. 
In June 1943 the German authorities tight- 
ened their control of the area and again my 
parents and I had to search for another refuge, 
this time on a farm in the Cevennes region. 
I was there able to do much reading and con- 
tinue my mathematics by correspondence 
courses. After the liberation, my family was 
able to return to Paris. 


Miss JACQUELINE FauRg, a teacher of English 
in French schools since 1943, will do graduate 
work at Bryn Mawr. Her special interest in 
American literature is in the philosophic 
thought of the nineteenth century, as found in 
Emerson, Thoreau, and others of that period. 
She has a B.A. degree from Clermont Uni- 
versity and a Diplomme D’Etudes Superieure 
from the Sorbonne. 


Germany 


Dr. Hips Apams, of Heidelberg, will be in the 
Children’s Psychiatric Service Department of 
Johns Hopkins University. After receiving her 
medical degree, Dr. Adams was appointed 
assistant doctor at the Children’s Hospital, 
University of Heidelberg, where beside ward 
duties, she studied blood and allergic diseases. 
In the process of making intelligence tests with 
children, she read a great deal about psycho- 
logical testing in this country and became 
deeply interested in American research in the 
fields of psychological and medical aid for 
mentally retarded and problem children. 

Dr. Adams was enabled to study for her 
medical degree through a Hamburg scholarship 
for Protestant girls. Her father, an educator 
and a Social Democrat, was removed from his 
office as headmaster of the Peoples University 
by the Nazi government. 


Miss Hanna Frausoss, of Hamburg-Altona, 
is also interested in child psychology and 
psychological testing, but from a different 
point of view. A teacher of art and mathema- 
tics, she will study psychology at New York 
University. Of her special interest, she writes: 
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My urgent desire has been to understand the 
girl that speaks through her picture or sculp- 
ture to me, and to help her in her develop- 
ment. Besides this education through art, 
education to art seems to me of equal impor- 
tance. 


Coming from a liberal German family, which 
suffered under the Nazi regime, she is a mem- 
ber of the German Federation of University 
Women and active in other organizations in 
Hamburg. 


Miss Jitty Incrip Krause of Stuttgart, a 
graduate of an agricultural college (1947), will 
study rural sociology and agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin. Her background for 
this study is extensive: in combination with 
her college work she gained practical experi- 
ence during three summers on three different 
farms. One of her employers wrote: 


Miss Krause adjusted herself very well to her 
task which was especially difficult because of 
my frequent absences. She supervised the 
whole farm house, the live stock (20 horses, 
110 head of cattle, 70 lambs, and 70 pigs) and 
controlled the work in the fields. She did all 
the bookkeeping, worked out all reports, kept 
the farm dairy, handled the salaries of work- 
ers, made out the inventory, and kept records 
about breeding. 


Miss Krause has been employed at the In- 
stitute for Geology and Soil Science as tech- 
nician and scientific assistant, at the same time 
preparing her dissertation for the doctor’s 
degree which she hopes shortly to have. There 
is, according to one of her professors, “‘a great 
want of persons qualified in rural welfare and 
sociology in Germany,” and he writes: 


The second world war has largely increased 
the unsolved social problems of agriculture. 
An intensive consideration must be given to 
the problems of the country population espe- 
cially to those expelled from their homes, to 
the questions arising out of health-conditions, 
to the farmwives being overloaded with labor, 
to the problems of child-education in the 
country. 


Dr. ANGELA MEIsTER, whose doctorate is in 
political economy, became interested in the 
study of medicine in the course of writing her 
dissertation on the effect of factory work on 
German women and their families. So, ten 
years after getting her Ph.D. she began the 
study of medicine and is on the way toward 
that degree. She will study at the Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Hygiene and Public 
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Health, trying to find out, among other things, 
why infant mortality is higher in Germany 
than in America. 


Greece 


Miss Curio Pavuipes of Athens is to be a 
graduate student in the Department of So- 
ciology at Columbia University. A teacher, she 
received her diploma from the University of 
Athens in philology. A scholarship from the 
British Council used for study in Edinburgh 
and a UNESCO fellowship last year at the 
University of London convinced her that — 


by studying the more progressive phases of 
human interrelations I shall be qualified on 
my return to Greece to help the wonderful 
work that is being done by the responsible 
authorities for reorganizing our education sys- 
tem . . . sadly demoralized as a result of the 
war. 


Holland 


Miss MARIE JENNEKEN ScuupPPErs of Amster- 
dam will study preventive dentistry at the 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children in 
Boston. She hopes to forward her country’s 
efforts to make preventive dentistry, par- 
ticularly for children, an integral part of the 
country’s health program. 


Mrs. Extsa SEYLHOUWER-VAN DER VOORT 
VAN ZuP will be a visiting scholar at Columbia 
University for the second half of the academic 
year. She received her law degree from the 
University of Amsterdam, and since her hus- 
band’s death in 1945 has continued his work as 
expert on eminent domain for several courts in 
Holland. She has also served as adviser to the 
Department of Reconstruction of The Hague 
on expropriation problems. 


Dr. JoHANNA CORNELIA SoBELs, head as- 
sistant in the Department of Botony at the 
State University of Utrecht, has her master’s 
degree in biology, for which she wrote her 
thesis on myxomycetes. Since teaching left her 
little extra time she is doubly happy with her 
international grant from AAUW, which frees 
her to do research with a myxomycete special- 
ist, Dr. A. L. Cohen of Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia. 


Italy 


Dr. Martasitvia Copecasa of Milan first 
became a Doctor in Social Biology and then, 


two years later, turned to the Department of 
Modern Languages, from which she will gradu- 
ate before coming here. She is now at work on 
a dissertation on George Orwell and wants to 
continue her studies in satire in the United 
States, hoping, she writes, “to go deeper into 
the study of American mentality.”’ She will be 
studying at Columbia University. 


Miss FiorELLA SANDRA Srrorti graduated 
from Milan University in June 1951, taking 
her degree in modern languages. She wrote her 
thesis for graduation on Coleridge, and will go 
to Indiana University to do special work in 
the Romantic field. 


Japan 

Miss Yosurko Kasanara has an extension for 
1951-52 to complete work on her master’s 
degree in sociology at the University of Texas. 


Miss Kimtyo Micu1 will have the privileges 
of visiting professor this year to enable her to 
do research in biological chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. She is eager to learn new 
methods of research and study chemical con- 
stituents of plants or micro-organisms having 
physiological activities. Miss Michi graduated 
from Japan’s Women’s University, where she 
now teaches. For almost 17 years she did re- 
search work in a biochemical laboratory, 
before she took her doctorate in agriculture at 
Tokyo University in 1948. 


Dr. SanaE Mn will do research in biochemis- 
try and enzymes at the University of Wis- 
consin. Since 1949 she has been a technician 
at the Osaka U.S. Army General Hospital and 
subsequently assistant professor at the Osaka 
Municipal University. Although she had en- 
gaged in research for many years, she won her 
D.Sc. degree only after the occupation of 
Japan permitted women to get degrees. Author 
of several papers, published not only in the 
biochemical journals of Japan but also in 
America, she writes that she could not give up 
her experiments (soybean carboxylase) even 
during the war and went about always with 
her notebook under her arm. The world of sci- 
ence is evidently the natural one for Miss Mii, 
whose family “‘have been hereditary medical 
doctors these 300 years in Osaka City.” 


Miss Fumr Mryamoro has been given a grant 
to study at the University of North Carolina. 
A graduate of a normal college and Hiroshima 
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University, her interest lies in mathematical 
statistics and economics (in which latter field, 
she says, very little has been done in Japan). 
On her return to Japan, she intends to con- 
tinue teaching at Nara Women’s University. 


Miss Curve Sano of Tokyo will specialize in 
educational psychology, at the University of 
Iowa. She has her diploma from Tsuda College 
and has done postgraduate work there. More 
recently, she acted as interpreter for American 
educators connected with the Army of Occupa- 
tion; it is now her turn to have America inter- 
preted to her. 


Luxembourg 


Dr. Suzette Bove of Wiltz plans to work at 
the Department of Pediatrics at the University 
of Cincinnati. Young Dr. Bove is currently in- 
terning in Switzerland at a Children’s Hos- 
pital, and hopes to be in Cincinnati by January 
1952. 


Miss YVETTE SCHROEDER, now head nurse in 
the surgical department of a hospital in Copen- 
hagen, will be in this country for at least a 
year. First she will serve as a nurse at Presby- 
terian Hospital, New York; then her grant 
from AAUW will enable her to study at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Miss Schroeder was still in secondary school, 
at the age of 16, when she was deported by the 
Germans and jailed, along with 68 other stu- 
dents, for revolting against the German 
authorities when Luxembourg was annexed. A 
year later she was back in Luxembourg, forced 
to do compulsory work in a factory. In 1944 
she was sent to Germany again, this time to a 
Bavarian labor camp, from which she escaped 
in November 1944, and when she reached the 
Rhine, was caught in the offensive for four 
months. She was liberated by the Americans 
in March 1945. From then on she compressed 
several years’ work into a comparatively brief 
time, and received her diploma from the Uni- 
versity Hospital at Brussels. 


Norway 


Mrs. Luisa Branpe of Oslo will be a student 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where she hopes to “‘get acquainted with the 
spectroscopic methods of investigation in 
chemistry and also in X-ray investigation of 
molecular structure.”” Mrs. Brahde has her 
master’s degree in chemistry from the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. 
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Miss Gure Ese GJELLEsTAD will work in 
theoretical physics at Mount Wilson and Palo- 
mar Observatories in Pasadena, the only place 
in the world where she can get proof (or dis- 
proof) of her particular theoretica! work. She 
is now an assistant at the Institute of Theo- 
retical Astrophysics at the University of Oslo, 
and a professor writes that “‘she has a single- 
minded devotion to scientific research which 
scarcely has been surpassed by anybody I 
know and which cannot fail to lead to impor- 
tant results.”’ Of her own plans she says: “I 
am attempting to develop the dynamo-theory 
of oscillating magnetic fields in stars.” Since 
Miss Gjellestad’s education was interrupted 
first by her father’s death and the subsequent 
need to teach and work in an office, and sec- 
ondly by the war, the AAUW grant gives a 
most welcome opportunity to concentrate on 
her scientific studies. 


Dr. Etse AGATHE JOHANNING also was inter- 
rupted by the war in work for her medical 
degree, received finally from the University of 
Oslo in 1948. Since that time she has continued 
her studies in medical statistics and public 
health, and has been assistant medical officer, 
supervising work on medical and child care 
problems in the Division of Epidemiology and 
Hygiene in Norway. She will study at the Har- 
vard School of Public Health. 


Miss ANNA Lise Srray will be at the Law 
School of the University of Chicago. A gradu- 
ate in law from the University of Oslo, she is 
concerned with problems of freedom of the 
press, and is particularly fitted for her study 
of the law on this subject by having been a 
practicing journalist, as well as lawyer. 


Miss Hanne-Marige TyENsVOLL of Oslo has 
been accepted as a full-time student in the 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
New York. Receiving her law degree in 1931, 
Miss Tjensvoll has practiced law, lectured in 
various schools on the social sciences, and been 
an assistant in the Norwegian Union of Proba- 
tion and Parole; she has also been head of a 
school for girls of varying degrees of delin- 
quency, intelligence, and mental and emotional 
stability. Her interest now is in delinquency in 
general; she hopes to put the information and 
insights she gets from her study here at the 
disposal of the Norwegian government, which 
is now working with many plans of reform for 
delinquents. 
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AAUW INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Philippines 


Mrs. Atuena L. ALqueza will be doing gradu- 
ate work in home economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The mother of four 
children, ranging in age from 10 through 21, 
Mrs. Alqueza has been teaching home eco- 
nomics for 15 years and has now also com- 
pleted the academic requirements for the 
M.A. degree. 


Miss Mercepes Metcuor studied home 
economics and related subjects the past sum- 
mer in the graduate school of Cornell Uni- 
versity, where she will continue for the fall 
session. Young Mercedes reverses the usual 
story, in that she graduated from high school 
in Washington, D. C., although her college 
work was done in Manila. Her father spent 
some years in the United States in connection 
with his work as military and technical adviser 
to President Osmena. 


Mrs. SoLtepAD EspzJo SAMONTE of Manila 
has, at not too advanced an age, lived what 
might be counted as at least three full-time 
lives: (1) She has been a teacher (now in a 
normal school), and has studied summers to 
complete her master’s degree. (2) She is mar- 
ried and has four children: 19, 17, 15, and 10, 
and apologetically mentioned that her marks 
in those years when her children were little 
were not quite as good as they were in other 
years! (3) During the war, since her husband 
was an officer in the U. S. Army in the Far 
East, she and the children were evacuated, and 
moved from place to place in the Islands of 
Negros and Panay, searching out places where 
the people were not inclined to surrender to 
the Japanese. In spite of moving about, she 
worked with community agencies under the 
Commonwealth of Free Panay to encourage 
people to raise food, live in sanitary conditions, 
and keep up their hope of liberation from 
America. 

Mrs. Samonte is an active member of the 
Mental Health Association, and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota she plans to study all 
phases of the subject, plus the education of 
exceptional children. 


Thailand 


Miss Mana BooNKHANPHOL of Bangkok will 
study gynecology and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Although young, she 
has already been on the staff of various hos- 
pitals as medical officer and instructor. Her 


chief interest is to equip herself to work for 
better maternity and child welfare in Thailand. 


Miss CHAROONTASANA BUKHAMANA was 
highly commended for her services during the 
war in organizing the evacuation of girl stu- 
dents from Bangkok to a country town. She 
has taught English for the last eight years in a 
pre-university college, although during the 
war years schools in Bangkok were dispersed 
again and again, and the Allied soldiers occu- 
pied her old school so that it could not be used, 
even when the pupils could come back to 
Bangkok. She will study methods of teaching 
English, at the University of Michigan. 


Dr. Supya SrRIRATANOBHAS, who has been 
studying child guidance and mental health at 
the University of Colorado, has received an 
extension of her grant until March 1952. The 
director of her hospital in Siam has written 
that the Ministry of Public Health accepts 
few women doctors because of the amount of 
travel required and the nature of the work, 
and that Dr. Sriratanobhas is one of the best. 


Miss KrisnA TANTRANON, whose years at the 
university are still not very far behind her, 
marked almost every one with special prizes 
and scholarships. Since graduation she has 
held various scientific positions, among them 
assistant editor of Science, radio speaker, and 
writer of popular scientific news. She says: 


My own particular interest has been inorganic 
chemistry because it plays an important part 
in my own country which has many natural 
resources of inorganic substances. ... At 
present I am working on a subsidy from 
Science Society, on research in the extraction 
of potassium salt from bittern, a byproduct of 
seawater. I shall eventually turn in my find- 
ings to the government which is permitting 
me the use of its laboratories and equipment. 


She wants to study advanced inorganic chem- 
istry, especially the advanced chemistry of 
alkali metals, since Thailand is rich in these 
and she will be working, on her return to 
Thailand, in the government Science Depart- 
ment laboratories and those of the National 
Research Institute. She has been awarded an 
AAUW grant to study at the University of 
California. While she is in this country, the 
Science Society of Thailand hopes she will 
make contact with the American Association 
for Advancement of Science, with the possi- 
bility of establishing future cooperation 
between the two societies. 
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Short-Term Grants and Summer Extensions 


(For further information about 1950-51 students awarded extensions see the Fall 1950 JourNAL.) 


Denmark 


Mrs. KarEN PouLsEN, who has her master’s 
degree in economics from the University of 
Copenhagen, will spend four months in this 
country, with Washington, D. C. as headquar- 
ters, studying our methods of labeling goods 
for the information of the consumer. Married, 
with three children (ten, seven, and three), she 
works for the Office of Price Administration in 
Copenhagen and is secretary to a committee 
set up in 1950 to examine the usefulness to the 
consumer of informative labeling of goods not 
already regulated. The Consumers Council in 
Denmark is considering the establishment of a 
government commission with the purpose of 
treating problems of labeling for the retail con- 
sumer. What Mrs. Poulsen learns of American 
methods of labeling would contribute to the 
work of that possible commission. 


Dr. KtrstEN RosenDAL — extension for fur- 
ther research in microbiology, in part at Cold 
Spring Harbor, New York, through June and 
July. 


France 

Miss IsABELLE GUERIN — extension into July 
to study in the Institute in the Preservation 
and Administration of Archives, American 
University, Washington, D. C. 


Miss VERA JANSONE, an architect — a grant 
for visits to architectural centers in U.S. A. 


Miss CLaubE Laveter of Paris, who has been 
studying modern physical chemistry tech- 
niques at Cornell University, has received an 
extension of her grant and will remain through 
the fall semester. 


Miss Nico.E Prevost, of Paris, who is pre- 
paring for a career in government or with an 
international organization, has also received an 
extension of her grant and will continue work 
in political science at Stanford University for 
the fall quarter. 


Germany 


Dr. Giseta Howo.pt, an economist —a 
grant to travel to industrial areas of the mid- 
west during summer. 
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Mrs. RosEMARIE VON MALTITZ — a summer 
extension to travel in the U. S. A. to those 
places where the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, who planned her trip, felt 
she would get the most useful information for 
her work in political science. 


Dr. WILHELMINE RopEWALD will work chiefly 
at the University of Chicago. Her special ob- 
ject is to study laboratory organization in 
American centers of cancer research. Since 
graduation from the University of Kiel, Dr. 
Rodewald has written 26 scientific papers, and 
an American scientist writes: “Her discovery 
of Carcinoma diagnostics with the melano- 
phoric hormone as testing material, is known 
throughout the world.” 


In 1941 Dr. Rodewald became the chief of 
the biological laboratory of the Cancer Insti- 
tute of the R. Virchow-Krankenhaus, of Ber- 
lin. This was destroyed in 1943 and it was not 
until 1949 that she had a laboratory in which 
she could work. A large chemical factory, the 
Asta-Werke, instituted a department for can- 
cer research, naming Dr. Rodewald the head, 
and in 1950 built new laboratories, especially 
for cancer research. 


Greece 


Mrs. Nrva Patir Koumanakou, a lawyer 
with a degree from the University of Athens 
(1948), has been studying juvenile delinquency 
during the summer at Columbia University. 
She hopes that what she learned will be of 
practical help in Greece where the courts 
have had little experience in handling juvenile 
delinquency, an acute problem now, because 
of the war. 


Holland 


Dr. JELTJE ANTINE StrrROINK, who has worked 
for 18 years in different clinics of gynecology 
and obstetrics, has received an international 
grant for four months’ work in the Jefferson 
Medical Hospital in Philadelphia. Her special 
interest is endocrynology and she is currently 
the director of an endocrynological laboratory, 
as well as head-assistant of a clinic. Dr. Stroink 
hopes to use her grant in the spring of 1952. 





AAUW INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Italy 


Miss Caris PaoLetT1—an extension for 
summer work at the University of Michigan 
Biological Station. 


Dr. VincenzA Porrint, deputy director of the 
Public Health Laboratory in the Province of 
Florence — a grant for three months’ study in 
this country. In Baltimore, she has studied at 
the State Department of Health Laboratories, 
and in Atlanta, at the Communicable Disease 
Center of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
From there she goes to the Environmental 
Health Center of Cincinnati, also part of the 
United States Public Health Service, and then 
to Beth Israel Hospital Laboratory in New 
York City, returning to Italy in November. 





Japan 

Dr. Kim1tko ANNO — summer extension to 
continue her work in biochemistry at Ohio 
State University. At the beginning of the fall 
session, Dr. Anno will begin further work on a 
Public Health Service Special Research Fel- 
lowship from the National Institute of Health. 


Miss Fus1 NomryaMa — traveling expenses, 
to visit outstanding departments of home 
economics in various universities en route to 
Los Angeles, from which she will sail for Japan 
late this fall. 


Luxembourg 


Miss Jose CLEssE — summer extension to 
complete work at Western Reserve University 
for her master’s degree in political science. 


Picasso 
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AAUW Fellowships Offered for 1952-53 





The American Association of University Women announces the fellowships listed below, to be 
awarded for 1952-53. In order that these opportunities may become known to qualified can- 
didates, the committee asks the cooperation of AAUW members in bringing this list to the 
attention of graduate departments in universities in their vicinity, and individuals who may 
be interested. These fellowships are for graduate study and research. Since assistance from other 
sources is more readily available in the early stages of graduate work, AAUW fellowships are 
in general awarded to the more advanced candidates — those who have completed two years 
of residence work for the doctorate or who already have the Ph.D. degree. 

For detailed information, address the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Applications must be received by December 15, 1951. 


National Fellowships 





From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 

Dorotuy BripGMAN ATKINSON, $1,500, North- 
west Central Region 

EuizaBetn Avery Coton, $1,500, South 
Atlantic Region 

Eien C. Sabin, $1,500, Wisconsin 

FLORENCE R. Sabin, $2,000, Rocky Mountain 
Region 

KaturyN McHAte, $1,500, Indiana 

Maraaret SNELL, $1,500, North Pacific Re- 
gion 

Marion TAuzot, $2,200, Illinois 

Martua Catcuinc Enocus, $1,500, Southeast 
Central Region 

MINNIE Cumnock BiopGett, $3,000, Michi- 
gan 

NEw JERSEY, $2,000 

New York Strate, $1,500 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE, $1,500 

VassigE JAMEs HILL, $1,500, Southwest Central 
Unit 


Living Fellowships” from Contributions 


Marcaret M. Justin, $1,500, Southwest 
Central Unit 


May Treat Morrison, $3,000, California 

Marcaret LEE WILEy, $2,000, Texas 

New York Strate, $1,500 

ACHIEVEMENT AwarbD, $2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region (given in recognition of achieve- 
ment by a woman scholar; not competitive) 

Memorial Fellowships 

Founpers, $3,000 

Mary ANDERSEN, $1,500 

Marcaret E. Matrsy, $1,500 

PENELOPE McDurrie, $1,500 

SARAH BERLINER, $2,000 

Other 


GamMA Put Beta LinpsEY BARBEE, $1,000 
(in social work) 


International Fellowships 


Except as noted, awarded by the International Federation of University Women and open to 
candidates belonging to member associations, for study in a country other than the holder’s. 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


AuicE Hamitton, $1,500, Connecticut-Rhode 
Island 


AureELIA Henry Reinnarpt, $2,000, South 
Pacific Region (awarded by AAUW) 


HeLen Marr Kirsy, $1,500, Texas 


Mary E. Woo .tey, $1,500, North New Eng- 
land States 


Oun10 STATE, $1,500 


Vircinia C, GILDERSLEEVE, $1,500, New York 
City 
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Latin AMERICAN, $1,500, Washington, D. C. 
Branch and AAUW funds (open to Latin 
American women for study in U. S. Awarded 
by AAUW) 

From Other Sources 

PENNSYLVANIA, $1,500 (awarded by AAUW) 

Ipa H. Hype Meworiat, $1,000 (awarded by 
AAUW) 

Rose Sipawick Memoria, $2,000 (for British 
women, for study in U. S.; awarded by 
British Federation) 

AusTRALIAN, £500, Australian Federation 
(for research in Australia) 





International Federation 








The thirty-first Council meeting of the 
International Federation of University 
Women met at the Pietersberg, a social 
and cultural vacation center near Arnhem, 
Holland, from July 25 to 31. The Council, 
on which each member association of the 
Federation has a representative, is the 
governing body of the IFUW between the 
triennial Conferences. 

Oosterbeeck, Arnhem, and nearby Nim- 
wegen were the scenes of gallant allied 
airborne stands during World War II. At 
the thoughtful suggestion of President 
Moran, Council members on Sunday 
morning laid a wreath on the village war 
memorial which the Mayor of Ooster- 
beeck ordered decorated for the occasion 
with the flags of the participating nations. 
Individual visits were also arranged to 
the British and Polish cemeteries at 
Oosterbeeck and the American cemeteries 
at Arnhem and Nimwegen. 

The IFUW meeting was housed in a 
picturesque villa overlooking the Rhine. 
The Dutch national president opened the 
proceedings with a warm welcome, ex- 
pressing the wish that the delegates would 
proceed in accord with Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry and art — “that state of ra- 
tional enjoyment in which perfect repose 
is united with perfect energy” — and that 
a golden band of international friendship 
would be created between members which 
although severed when delegates returned 
home could be fitted together at later 
meetings. 

The Mayor of Oosterbeeck welcomed 
the members warmly for the municipality 
and returned for several later social gath- 
erings at one of which his wife gave a 
group of Dutch songs. 


Thirty-First Council Meeting 


The Council was also fortunate in hav- 
ing throughout its session the inspiring 
presence of a former IFUW President 
(1932-36), the great Dutch botanist, Dr. 
Johanna Westerdijk, who in 1917 was 
appointed the first woman professor in 
Holland at the University of Utrecht. She 
is still director of the Cultural Office of 
Mycology and the laboratory of plant 
pathology. It was my good fortune at the 
meetings to sit next to Professor Wester- 
dijk — one of the great women scholars of 
the world and an arresting personality. 
She carried into effect on every possible 
occasion her deep-seated conviction that 
music, and especially singing at convivial 
gatherings, is one of the best pathways to 
international understanding. 

The Council reached a number of im- 
portant decisions. The first was to approve 
the readmission of the German Federa- 
tion. The German Federation withdrew 
from the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women in 1935, when all German 
women’s organizations were obliged to 
merge into the central “ Frauenwerk”’ set 
up by the Nazi government. The decision 
to readmit the German Federation was 
reached at a moving and unforgettable 
session. The proposal was immediately 
opposed by the Council member from 
Israel, Mrs. Mohl, who felt it was unwise 
to readmit representatives of a nation so 
recently indifferent to or participating in 
racial persecution. Council members from 
formerly German-occupied countries — 
France, Holland, and Norway — as well 
as England took the lead in supporting 
German readmission, stating that it was 
precisely because they remembered the 
evils of Nazi Germany and the suffering 
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caused by it that they wished to take this 
step to strengthen democratic forces in 
Germany, and in particular to raise the 
status of women in Germany by ending 
their isolation and offering them the hand 
of international friendship. 

A second important decision was de- 
signed to alleviate the increasing financial 
stringency of the IFUW, establish a bal- 
anced budget, and end the necessity for 
using the small capital reserves to finance 
Conferences. It was decided to have a 
uniform per capita membership fee of one 
shilling, sixpence (21 cents) payable an- 
nually in pounds sterling. This decision 
was immediately accepted by all Council 
members for their national associations 
except those of Greece, India, and the 
United States. The delegates of Greece 
and India were compelled to point out 
that financial conditions in their countries 
made it difficult for their members to 
afford an increase, despite their sympathy 
with the proposal. The American Associ- 
ation’s delegates were bound by the action 
of our Board, which after the Atlantic 
City convention, authorized a contribu- 
tion to IFUW of 16 cents per capita. 

A third important resolution of the 
Council urged the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations to recom- 
mend the continuance and regular meet- 
ing of the Status of Women Commission, 
pointing out that it has already done 
valuable work in drawing attention of 
member nations to discriminations against 
women existing in the world and that such 
efforts must be continued if traditional 
attitudes on the inferiority of women are 
to be broken down and women accepted 
as equals in political and economic society. 
There was widespread interest and sup- 
port for increased activity in behalf of 
equal pay for equal work by women. 

The Council went on to reaffirm the 
decision of the Zurich Conference last 
year that continued help must be given to 
displaced university women by corre- 
spondence, parcels, and supervisory care 
of emigrants to assure their intellectual 
contacts and physical wellbeing after 
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emigration. Use of the UNESCO gift 
coupons scheme was recommended to na- 
tional associations as a good means of 
assisting in rehabilitation and interna- 
tional cultural exchange. 

The invitation of the British Federa- 
tion to hold the conference meeting in 
Great Britain in 1953 was accepted. 

It was decided to publish and distribute 
gratis to members of all member national 
associations two issues annually of an 
IFUW News Letter in October and April, 
giving attention to outstanding accom- 
plishments and work of the national 
Associations and their members. 

Dr. Janet Robb, IFUW consultant to 
the United Nations, and Miss Dorothy 
Leet, IFUW consultant to UNESCO, 
presented valuable reports of their work. 

The Council members repeatedly ex- 
pressed heartfelt gratitude from their 
members for the generosity of the AAUW 
fellowship and study grant programs and 
told how much it meant to their hard- 


‘pressed women scholars to have such 


understanding support from AAUW. One 
amusing sidelight upon the European de- 
sire for study in the United States came 
from the Swiss Council member who was 
the gracious hostess of the Zurich con- 
ference last year. She related that shortly 
after the Swiss newspapers had given con- 
siderable publicity to the availability of 
international study grants to Swiss women, 
she received a letter of inquiry from a 
poetess demanding a fellowship to finance 
a trip to the United States for the purpose 
of writing an interpretative poem about 
American life. 

It gave me particular pleasure to come 
to know the Virginia Gildersleeve fellow 
for the coming year, the gracious and able 
Dutch Council member Dr. J. E. van 
Lohuizen de-Leeuw, reader in Oriental 
archaeology at the University of Utrecht 
and Docent of Groningen. Mrs. Lohuizen 
de-Leeuw leaves in September for study 
and travel in India. When she returns she 
will take up an appointment to a newly 
established lectureship in Indian Archae- 
ology at Cambridge University, England. 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Dutch Federation members were 
tireless in courtesy and in planning inter- 
esting experiences for the Council. They 
had arranged for us to be received by 
Queen Juliana at the summer palace at 
Soosdyke and afterward to have tea there 
in the gardens. The Queen received mem- 
bers individually and then conversed with 
them in small groups during the tea. She 
recalled happy memories of her own stu- 
dent days at Leiden and her interest in 
the work of the International Federation. 
She told me how much she was looking 
forward to her forthcoming visit to the 
United States. 

Following the royal audience our Dutch 
hostesses took us to a nearby open-air 
restaurant for what they had hitherto re- 
peatedly referred to as a “light repast.” 
This became the standing joke of the 
Council. Our “light repast”’ began with a 
large plate of hors d’oeuvres, at the con- 
clusion of which the visitors, preparing to 
depart, found that it was followed by a 
thick soup liberally seasoned and accom- 
panied by sausage, then an excellent vol- 
au-vent, and finally mammoth pancakes 
overflowing the plates and smothered in 
preserves. 

Following the Council a three-day tour 
of West Holland and meetings with vari- 
ous groups of the Dutch Federation had 
been arranged. The tour began with a 
dinner at the Vrouwenclub in Amsterdam 
and covered visits to Aalsmeer, Alkmaar, 
The Hague, Delft, Schweringen, Volen- 
dam, Hoorn, Edam and Leiden. Two im- 


News of the 


From the IFUW Histories 


It is the similarities, rather than the differ- 
ences, among university women’s organ- 
izations around the world that strike the 
reader of the histories of the various 
federations that were prepared for the 
Zurich Conference in 1950. The AAUW 
has a file of these histories, and some 
gleanings from them were given in the 


pressions of the tour left a vivid memory. 
One was the symbolism of the monument 
erected at the great sluice dyke in Fries- 
land separating the North Sea from the 
Zuider Zee (so converted into a vast 
inland lake), which is making possible the 
reclamation of land formerly under water 
and thus providing a new farming area to 
help solve the ecenomic problems of the 
most densely overpopulated country in 
Europe. This monument depicts a group 
of struggling men slowly putting into 
place one rock on top of another to create 
a barrier against the encroaching sea. 
Above it is the inscription: 


A PEOPLE WHO ARE ALIVE 
BUILD FOR ITS FUTURE 


Another deep impression was created 
by the story of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden related at a dinner 
arranged by the university women there. 
William the Silent, in gratitude for the 
bravery and suffering of the citizens of 
Leiden during the Spanish occupation, 
offered the city a choice between two 
special privileges escape from state 
taxation or the right to have a university. 
They chose to establish the first Dutch 
University. The university women of 
Holland in their welcome to the Thirty- 
first Council meeting made it clear to us 
that they still cherish the same values. 


ANNE G. PANNELL 


Chairman, AAUW Committee 
on International Relations 


Federations 


Spring 1951 Journau. Here are some 
further items that remind us of our com- 
mon interests. 

The Egyptian Federation reported that 
as a result of its study group of sociology 
the School of Social Service was founded 
in 1986, which in its turn led to the estab- 
lishment of the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare. The Egyptian Federation has, too, a 
deep interest in teacher-training and in 
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support of qualified teachers in all schools. 
This shows most plainly in the task which 
they set for themselves: 

Our chief task for the future is a cultural one 
in the main; that of reducing illiteracy, and of 
proffering moral and material aid to women 
pedagogues in the remote provincial parts of 
the country. The up-country woman teacher 
is discouraged in her work and sooner or later 
gives up and returns to the city, much to the 
loss of the village community. Provided with 
an encouraging support from the University 
Women, they will take heart and work 
wonders. 


From the other side of the world, the 
Siamese Federation makes a report which 
will strike a responsive note in every 
AAUW branch. After listing the projects 
they wish to start, this federation re- 
ported that a beginning had already been 
made on a hostel for women students (in 
1948 it was opened and now has 29 resi- 
dents), a center of information, a small 
library for women students, classes for 
the study of English, a prize for the best 
thesis of the year in the Department of 
English, Chulalongkorn University, and 
three scholarships for Siamese universi- 
ties. In spite of all these achievements the 
federation feels that it has problems. How 
familiar they are! 





1. The Association needs leaders who can 
afford to give more time to the activities of 
the Association. At present, those who are in 
positions of leadership are already overworked 
in their own regular jobs. 

2. The Association needs funds from which it 
can pay a regular staff to carry out some of 
the activities of the Association. 

3. Members and the public must be made to 
understand better the aims and purposes of 
the Association and its difficulties and its 
problems. 


In the Western Hemisphere, the Mexi- 
can Federation has recorded with pride 
that it was the first federation organized 
in Latin America and the first Latin 
American federation affiliated with IFUW. 
Its programs, all too briefly described, 
tell of interests which are also close to the 
hearts of AAUW. In 1928 the Mexican 
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Federation began a story hour for chil- 
dren in the public libraries. In 1930 it 
started a workshop school for women 
workers, a project in which the National 
University of Mexico gave some help. In 
1949 the Federation started bimonthly 
broadcasts through the official station of 
the Ministry of Government, and has 
completed twenty broadcasts ' »noring 
Mexican educators, which will son be 
published by the Ministry of Education. 
Like some of its sister federations in 
IFUW, the Mexican Federation has a 
hostel for students — Casa de las Uni- 
versitarias Mexicanas, established in 1943 
with some help from the National Uni- 
versity. It now houses 60 permanent 
residents and five temporary ones, some 
coming from outside Mexico (6 from Costa 
Rica, 5 from Puerto Rico, 3 from the 
United States, and one each from Nica- 
ragua and Panama). 

The record of the Netherlands Federa- 
tion tells a story of vision and coopera- 
tion. For example, during the last year of 
World War II, the presidents of several 
women’s organizations, existing legally or 
illegally, met and discussed plans for the 
future. Out of these meetings came plans 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


for the Netherland Women’s Committee, 
a clearing-house for women’s organiza- 
tions in the Netherlands. The president of 
the Dutch Federation was the first presi- 
dent of this organization. It has had a 
remarkable record. For example, since 
1945 the Women’s Committee has had at 
least one representative on the Dutch 
delegaifon at the United Nations — and 
the Nwherlands Federation has a part in 
this record which may well make AAUW 
envious. Of the four women who have 
been members of the U.N. Dutch delega- 
tion, three have been members of the 
Dutch Federation. Another contribution 
of the Federation is a history of university 
women in the Netherlands, which is of 
greatest use, even to the Dutch Informa- 
tion Service. The goal which the Nether- 
lands Federation sets for itself in the con- 
cluding paragraph of its history is an 
objective shared by this Association: 


In 1948 the first thirty years of the Nether- 
lands Federation had been completed. A 
mature organization had taken its place in 
society. It is trying to urge its members not 
only to be good specialists, good doctors, 
teachers and so on, but to be good citizens as 
well, active in the social life of the people of 
the Netherlands, and cooperating with the 
sister organizations in the IFUW, thus to take 
its share of responsibility for the welfare of all 
nations. 


The Others Support IFUW Too 


Part of the 50-cent increase in AAUW 
dues which was voted by the Atlantic City 
convention will be used to pay an increased 
contribution, on a per capita basis, to 
IFUW. The Association in the past has 
paid at a rate which meant that each 
member, through her national dues, paid 
about eight cents to IFUW. The Board of 
Directors now has AAUV#s per capita 
contribution under consi@@fation. 

The issue which was mirrored in the 
Atlantic City action was before the 
IFUW Council when it met in Holland. 
Mrs. Pannell, AAUW’s representative on 
the Council, reports the results of that 
meeting in this JournaL. Her formal 


report does not, however, give the whole 
story of what has been done to put 
IFUW’s financial house in order. 

Before the Council met, several federa- 
tions took action. The United States was 
not the only source of increased financial 
support. The Canadian Association also 
decided to pay its contribution in dollars. 
This alone resulted in an increase of over 
$2,000 in the IFUW treasury. While 
Iowa, Ohio, and Virginia State Divisions 
had each assigned a special grant to the 
IFUW (see the Spring 1951 JourNat, p. 
179), help came also from other countries 
through gifts in addition to regular IFUW 
contributions. Such contributions came 
from Asia and from Europe, from large 
federations and from small ones. They 
ranged in amount from about $3.00 to 
about $275. The smallest gift came from 
a tiny federation of 60 members, well off 
the beaten tracks of travel, so that its 
members seldom have the stimulus of 
international contacts. The largest was 
sent by a European federation whose 
country knew the worst of occupation 
and has not yet recovered completely 
from the effects of war. 

In addition to these special gifts, which 
helped alleviate budget difficulties for the 
fiscal year 1950-51, before the Council 
met seven federations had notified the 
IFUW headquarters in London that they 
intend to pay their dues at the rate of 
21 cents for each member. In view of the 
economic situation of the countries in 
which these federations are located, this 
decision would be comparable, in fiscal 
courage required, to a vote to double 


AAUW dues. 


The Japanese Federation Stands 
for Lasting Peace 


From the Japanese Association on Sep- 
tember 9 came this moving message to the 
American Association of University Women: 

On this momentous occasion of Japan’s 
signing of the peace treaty with forty- 
eight countries, we members of the Japa- 
nese Association of University Women 
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wish to express the renewal of our deter- 
mination to exert every effort for the 
realization of lasting peace, — peace which 
comes only with mutual understanding 
and whole-hearted cooperation on the part 
of all the countries of the world, peace 
which will bring true good and happiness 
to mankind. We are also determined to 
endeavor with our utmost power and abil- 
ity to uphold and help develop the princi- 
ples of democracy with which the new 
Japan had its birth six years ago. The 
prospect, both within and without the 
country, is none too bright. We are con- 
vinced, however, that if the university 
women of all the world join their efforts 
and work unitedly with faith and perse- 
verance much will be accomplished. 

We sincerely ask for the guidance and 
cooperation of your Association in the en- 
terprise upon which the Japanese Associa- 
tion of University Women has newly em- 
barked. 

Yosui Kasuya 


President, Japanese Association 
of University Women 
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Want to Study in Australia? 

The Australian Federation of University 
Women is offering a fellowship (500 
pounds Australian, or about $1100 Ameri- 
can) for postgraduate work to be carried 
on in Australia. As one reads the descrip- 
tion of the offerings of the universities of 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Queensland, Syd- 
ney, Tasmania, Western Australia, areas 
for research in Australia seem almost un- 
limited. They range from science, law, and 
medicine to pharmacy, veterinary science, 
and journalism. The Australians suggest 
that by 1952 the new National Uni- 
versity at Canberra may be offering facili- 
ties for advanced work in medicine, social 
science, and physics. The Australian Fed- 
eration stands ready to assist in securing 
suitable living accommodations near the 
place of study. 

There were no takers for this interesting 
fellowship for the academic year 1950-51, 
probably because we did not read the 
JOURNAL announcement as carefully or 
imaginatively as we might. This fellow- 
ship offers a peculiarly attractive oppor- 
tunity to study in a part of the world 
which has increasing importance to the 
United States. 

If you want to know more, write by air 
mail to Miss Violet Vincent, 14 Hill View 
Road, Mount Lawley, Western Australia. 
Or, for general information on research 
fields in Australia, write Dr. J. F. Foster, 
Secretary of the Association of Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 5 
Gordon Square, London W. 1. 

Applications should be sent to the 
American Association of University Women 
by December 15, 1951. The fellowship will 
be awarded by the IFUW Committee. 


On“ Adopting” DP University Women 
Any branch wishing to “adopt” a univer- 
sity woman in a DP camp to the extent of 
sending her food, clothing, or professional 
reading material, is asked to contact the 
AAUW international relations office. This 
office has a short list of these women, 
doublechecked by the international au- 
thorities in the camp and by the JFUW. 
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Mission in Germany 


Immediately after the Atlantic 
City convention, Mrs. Adaline 
Gilstrap, Wice-President from 
the Rocky Mountain Region, 
hurried to Washington for brief- 
ing as a member of a mission 
to Germany. The story of the 
tour will come later, but mean- 
while Mrs. Gilstrap sends this 
message. 


To MY FELLOW MEMBERS IN THE AAUW: 


Eleven American women spent seven 
weeks traveling in all the zones of West 
Germany and Berlin this spring on a 
unique mission. It was my privilege and 
responsibility to represent the American 
Association of University Women in this 
cooperative effort sponsored by women’s 
organizations and the United States 
government. In the beginning, it was 
believed by all individuals concerned, 
organizations, and governmental depart- 
ments that the mission would have ful- 
filled its purpose when the last farewell 
had been said in Germany. We had barely 
started with our German work, however, 
when we realized that the weeks in Ger- 
many would be but the first part, if the 
mission were to prove truly fruitful. 

In Germany, we discussed the common 
problems — housing, schools, prices, war 
and peace, political responsibilities 
problems that are common to both our 
countries though stemming often from 
different causes. We discussed America 
— its family, social, and economic life — 
with the German women and men with 
whom we talked each day, in an effort to 
interpret America to them. This interpre- 
tation was as unconscious as it was con- 
scious. for the German people learned 





about America from watching the eleven 
of us, as well as listening to us. Because 
we were a cross-section of America, be- 
cause we acted according to our American 
training and background, we brought to 
the Germans a conception of the life and 
blood of America. 

In turn, we learned day by day of the 
German way of life, manner of thinking 
and acting, needs and strengths. We came 
to have many questions, as well as many 
answers. These questions concerned Amer- 
ica as directly as Germany. We saw much 
that was good in Germany. We saw able 
people in every field, we saw the tough- 
ness of the human spirit, the desire of the 
human being to survive and live on de- 
spite tragic losses. We wished that all 
Americans could hear the grateful words 
expressed repeatedly for the CARE pack- 
ages, for the books and the clothing, for 
the Marshall Plan funds which have 
made reconstruction, housing, economic 
recovery possible. We wished all Ameri- 
cans could know that the spirit which 
makes reconstruction possible must be 
nourished and strengthened. 

We thought critically of our American 
habits, standards, ways of life, as we 
studied those of the German people. We 
saw good in both, and we wished that the 
best in both cultures could be preserved 
and understood. These impressions and 
many more we wanted to bring back to 
America, to our own people. We deter- 
mined to do so in every way that might 
open to us. We are all women with busy 
lives. Our organizations and the State 
Department, which made the choice of 
the representatives, wanted it that way as 
truly representative of the active Amer- 
ican woman. But we all hope to share our 
experiences as widely as possible. 
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In a later issue of the JourNAL, I hope 
to write of my impressions with factual 
information that will interest you, my 
fellow members. If you live in an area 
where one of the other ten women, my 
colleagues in Germany, lives, perhaps you 
will invite her to speak to your branch.? 
I know she will have much to tell you. 

ADALINE SHEARER GILSTRAP 
(Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap) 


Introducing the New 
Status of Women Associate 


Tall, brown-haired, brown-eyed Winifred 
G. Helmes sat back in her chair and talked 
in an easy, friendly manner about women 
and their status to the JouRNAL inter- 
viewer who wanted a story on her.as the 
new Status of Women Associate, a post 
which she assumed on August 1. 

Her desk in room 500 of the Headquar- 
ters building was heaped with branch re- 
ports she was carefully studying to learn 
what the branches from Maine to Cali- 
fornia have been doing to further women’s 
status and to make women aware of their 
responsibilities as citizens. 

A historian by training, Dr. Helmes 
comes to the AAUW staff directly from 


1 The other ten women are: Mrs. H. E. Dyke, 
204 Robinson Road, Syracuse, New York, — 
League of Women Voters; Mrs. Marie Men- 
gersen, 401 Mid City Building, 320 N. Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Missouri — CIO; Mrs. 
Philip Jones, Shelton, Connecticut — Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World; Mrs. 
Arthur Anderson, Y.W.C.A., New York City; 
Miss Luella Reckmeyer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York — United Councilof Church Women; 
Dr. Dorothy Ferebee, 1318 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. — National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women; Mrs. Edna Rose, South 
Conger Avenue, Congers, N. Y. —American 
Federation of Labor; Dr. Minnie Maffett, 
706 Medical Arts Building, Dallas, Texas — 
National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc.; Mrs. Joseph Wil- 
len, 1819 Broadway, New York — National 
Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Anthony J. 
Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin — National Council of Catholic 
Women. 
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a junior college teaching position. A grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota, 
where she took her B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees in history, Miss Helmes has 
taught her favorite subject in a high 
school, at the University of Minnesota, 
at Louisiana State University, and Brad- 
ford Junior College in Massachusetts, 
which she left after eight years on its 
staff to come to AAUW. When one hears 
Miss Helmes talk about American his- 
tory and the characters who make it live, 
it is easy to understand why her students 
loved and respected her. 

Since taking over the status of women 
work, Miss Helmes has been most im- 
pressed by the number of branches so 
deeply concerned with problems facing us 
today, which, she points out, is evidence 
of women’s concern over fundamental 
problems as citizens rather than as 
women only. 

Although 208 of the 848 status of 
women branch reports for the past year 
indicate no activity in this field, Miss 
Helmes is encouraged by the remaining 
640 which report “plenty of activity” in 
a variety of projects. “The branches 
amaze me with how much they are doing,” 
she said. “Their reports also indicate a 
realization that with privilege comes re- 
sponsibility.” 

When asked what made her turn from 
teaching to the status of women, Miss 
Helmes named two factors — her stu- 
dents who kept coming to her for advice 
on the fields in which women could best 
advance, and the fact that as a member of 
a higher education faculty, she could not 
fail to be impressed by the lack of oppor- 
tunity for women in higher education. As 
the Status of Women Associate, she hopes 
to acquaint herself with the breadth of the 
problem and with the techniques and 
channels through which the situation can 
be improved. 

In addition to Miss Helmes’ teaching 
experience, she has been a research assist- 
ant in the Municipal Reference Bureau of 
the University of Minnesota, and has 
traveled in 45 states. On the Bradford 
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campus she directed a half-hour radio 
program every other week which fea- 
tured various phases of college activity. 

A native of Minnesota, she wrote her 
doctoral thesis on one of Minnesota’s pop- 
ular governors, John A. Johnson. The 
thesis was published by the University of 
Minnesota Press in 1949. 


Miss Temple Resigns 


For the second time since the beginning 
of this AAUW year, we announce a va- 
cancy in the AAUW professional staff. In 
August Miss Marjorie Temple resigned 
her post as AAUW Legislative Program 
Associate to become director of the legis- 
lative work of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Miss Temple came to the AAUW in 1947, 
when the Legislative Program was in the 
forefront of our thinking and discussion 
— as indeed it has continued to be in the 
intervening years. On long Travel Pro- 
gram trips and through materials issued 
from her office she did much to clarify 
issues and make members more aware of 
the democratic procedures which govern 
AAUW activities in legislation. Her many 
friends throughout the country will miss 
her personally and regret the loss to the 
Association in her going, while feeling 
pride in the wider responsibilities she now 
carries as legislative representative of 
the BPW and their sole staff member in 
Washington. 

Miss Temple’s successor has not yet 
been appointed. 


Action on Legislation 


AAUW members have been much con- 
cerned about the influence of radio and 
television, for good or ill, as a medium of 
education. Recently Dr. Constance War- 
ren, chairmman of the Educational Commit- 
tee, found an opportunity to “‘do some- 
thing about it,” when Senator William 
Benton of Connecticut and three of his 
colleagues introduced an amendment to a 
bill (S. 1579) to establish a National Citi- 
zens Advisory Board on Radio and Tele- 
vision. 


The sub-committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee scheduled hearings 
on the proposal early in September, and 
Dr. Warren addressed a letter to Senator 
Ernest McFarland, chairman of the sub- 
committee, to be incorporated in the 
record of the hearings. She stated in behalf 
of AAUW: 


At its biennial convention in April 1951 the 
American Association of University Women 
reaffirmed its determination, voted by previous 
conventions, to do all that it can to further the 
development and use of radio and television 
as a source of public education and cultural 
improvement. This determination is expressed 
as support for “‘measures to advance the edu- 
cational use of radio, television, films, and 
other media of communication.”” We favor 
strongly Senator Benton’s plans for the estab- 
lishment of a National Citizens Advisory 
Board on Radio and Television because we 
believe it will advance the educational use of 
radio and television. . . . 

Many of our local branches have been study- 
ing the quality of programs in radio and tele- 
vision and the concern of members has been 
expressed in statewide movements to evaluate 
programs and to use the influence of educated 
women to improve the standards. We have a 
strong conviction that because radio and tele- 
vision are such powerful instruments for public 
education, the standards of their programs 
must be at a high level. 

Despite much good work on the part of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the evi- 
dence is incontrovertible that in general the 
standards of programs in radio are education- 
ally and culturally low, that programs in tele- 
vision are tending in the same direction, and 
that the allocation of time on both radio and 
television for programs in education and cul- 
tural topics is being reduced to an unsatisfac- 
tory level. It is the belief of the Association, 
which I have the honor to express, that in the 
public interest this trend must not be per- 
mitted to continue. 

The proposal of Senator Benton and others 
that a highly qualified group of public spirited, 
disinterested citizens study, with expert help, 
and report the results of its studies to Congress 
and the Federal Communications Commission 
for action in whatever aspect of radio or tele- 
vision they find necessary, is one to which our 
organization gives the fullest support. 
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The Association has also commended 
the resolution introduced by Senator 
Guy M. Gillette (S. Res 169), calling for 
the establishment of a Senate Committee 
on Consumer Interests, to investigate 
problems affecting the consumer in the 
emergency. 

The only other action taken on federal 
legislation during the summer was a letter 
sent to Senator Matthew M. Neely, chair- 
man of the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee, in support of suffrage for the 
District of Columbia. 

More adequate recognition of women 
in the Armed Services is proposed in a 
bill (H.R. 4499) introduced by Mr. Sas- 
scer (D., Md.) providing “that certain 
women officers of the Army, Air Force 
and Marine Corps shall have the rank of 
brigadier general and that certain women 
officers of the Navy shall have the rank 
of rear admiral.” When the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register asked for AAUW’s 
stand on the bill, this statement was 
given: 


Although the Status of Women Committee 
has not taken any formal action on H.R. 4499, 
it is the position of the committee now, as it 
has been for a long period of time, that there 
should be no ceiling on the rank of women in 
the Armed Services and that their rank should 
be attained under the same system which 
prevails in the men’s Armed Services. 


Freedom in Education: A Guide 

for Reading and Discussion 

In education in America, what is “free- 
dom”? The Committee on Education 
asked that question when they were pre- 
paring for the Atlantic City convention 
last April, and decided to seek out some of 
the answers. The result? — a “Guide for 
Discussion and Study on Freedom in 
‘ducation” and a bibliography to go 
with it. 

The Guide lists some of the questions 
that any thinking person runs into when 
he wonders what freedom really involves 
in American education, — questions 
about the soundness of modern education, 
the right of laymen to criticize, the scope 
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of “academic freedom,” the influence of 
alumni opinion and pressure groups — to 
name only a few. The references in the 
bibliography are up to date and in sources 
readily available in the local library. Or- 
der the Freedom in Education Guide and 
Bibliography from the Publications Clerk, 
1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The price is 20 cents. 


Focus on Education 


So much is written and said during the 
year about the problems of education 
that the public ear may be dulled to re- 
peated warnings that education is in a 
state of crisis. Education Week, pro- 
claimed by President Truman for No- 
vember 11-17, therefore gives a strategic 
opportunity to focus public attention 
more sharply on our schools, their achieve- 
ments and their needs. In the special set- 
ting which Education Week publicity 
will give, AAUW branches will, it is 
hoped, take a leading part in programs 
to dramatize the situation of the schools 
and to arouse public consciousness of 
educational problems on our doorsteps. 
As one speaker has put it, “‘ Today’s chil- 
dren have to be educated now. We can’t 
just chloroform them until the schools 
are ready.” 


To Answer Membership Questions 


New, revised editions of the three book- 
lets on membership policies, procedures, 
and approved institutions and degrees 
are now available. Copies will be auto- 
matically sent to all state and member- 
ship chairmen, and additional copies will 
be gladly supplied, if desired. Write to 
the secretary of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Recognition at Headquarters 
for them. 

Have you forgotten what each of them 
is? This letter from a member speaks for 
the content of AAUW Membership Pol- 
acy: 

Not until last night did I come in contact with 
your booklet AAUW Membership Policy. 1 
thoroughly agree with the article in our last 
JOURNAL which said, “the reporting president 
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was not familiar with ...” We have been 
severely criticized locally because we were 
forced to drop half our associate members in 
order to comply with present requirements. 
Many of us were getting to the point where 
we felt apologetic about our membership 
policy, because we could not satisfactorily an- 
swer the criticisms. We did not know where to 
get the answers. At this moment I’m almost 
ready to ask the local newspaper to print a 
copy of the contents of this booklet for all 
to see! 

Perhaps your branch members would like 
to check again with this handy question- 
and-answer leaflet. 

AAUW Membership-Approval of Col- 
leges and Universities, as you will know 
from the title, will be of special value to 
those who are working to help a partic- 
ular college or university find a place on 
the list of institutions whose graduates 
are eligible for membership. It states 
exactly how an institution goes about ap- 
plying, and describes in detail the organ- 
ization and work of the committee. 

The third, AAUW Membership Booklet, 
lists institutions whose degrees, also listed, 
admit their women recipients to member- 
ship in AAUW. There is also a valuable 
section providing readily available an- 
swers to some of the sticky questions on 
membership you often get asked at a 
difficult moment. 


A German View of Women’s Status 


A new AAUW publication is meeting a 
warm reception, both within and without 
the Association — German Women Face 
Their Problem, by Dr. Hildegard Geth- 
mann, a distinguished German lawyer. 
This pamphlet represents cooperation 
from three sources: the German Federa- 
tion of University Women persuaded Dr. 
Gethmann to write the basic essay, the 
Women’s Affairs Section in Military 
Government supplied the statistics which 
will make a comparison possible, and the 
AAUW international relations office put 
these materials together for program use. 
Now AAUW branches are extending the 
circle of collaboration. 


The pamphlet begins with an introduc- 
tion, showing the problem of securing 
policy-level positions for women. Then 
Dr. Gethmann describes simply but in- 
clusively the changes which must be made 
by German states, if their statutes are to 
conform with the provisions of the Bonn 
Constitution giving women equal status 
with men. A section for AAUW branches 
indicates a series of questions around 
which to build a branch program. The 
annexes contain quotations of the ap- 
propriate sections of the Bonn Constitu- 
tion, a preliminary bibliography, and 
statistics on the positions held by women 
in Bavaria, which can be used as a basis 
of comparison for the branch’s own state. 

This pamphlet is available for 25 cents 
from the Publications Clerk, AAUW, 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Teacher Certification — 
Some New Materials 


Education chairmen and study group 
members are aware of the great interest 
which the Association’s Committee on 
Education has in the improvement of the 
state requirements for the certification of 
teachers. This was one of the topics dis- 
cussed at the Atlantic City convention in 
the Education Interest Session. At the 
present time, the New Orleans Branch is 
deeply engaged in an effort to improve 
the situation for Louisiana, and informa- 
tion comes from Massachusetts that a 
very hot campaign is on in that state. 

We know that other branches and states 
are working on this matter, and we call 
your attention to two current sources of 
information. In late June 1951, the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, part of the 
NEA organization, held a conference at 
Palo Alto, California. Mrs. Forster Smith 
was AAUW representative and made a 
valuable report. Publications from the 
conference will be issued by the Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A helpful source of factual information 
is Manual on Certification Requirements 
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for School Personnel in the United States, 
prepared by W. Earl Armstrong and 
T. M. Stinnett (U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 80 cents). 
The analysis of trends in state certifica- 
tion requirements merits serious study, 
not only for their effect upon the supply 
of teachers, but also for their influence 
upon the programs of institutions of 
higher learning and upon the young peo- 
ple themselves. 


AAUW Goes on NBC National Hookup 


AAUW made its debut on an NBC na- 
tional broadcast September 8, with a 
program on How AAUW Fosters Better 
International Understanding. Participat- 
ing on the panel discussion were Presi- 
dent Susan B. Riley, Mrs. Ruth W. 
Tryon — Fellowship Funds _ Associate, 


and Dr. Francis Colligan, chief of the 
State Department Exchange of Persons 
Division. Miss Cecilia Lee Fine, of the 
Washington Branch, was the moderator. 

The broadcast played up the AAUW 


international grants and fellowships and 


the meaning and value of such programs 
not only for the Americans, but also for 
the international students. 

Records (standard speed, 78 r.p.m.) of 
the broadcast are offered for sale at $7.00. 
It has been suggested that state fellowship 
chairmen may purchase them for rental 
to their branches. Inquire of your state 
chairman if your branch is interested in 
reproducing this program. 


Marion Reilly Award 


When the Summer JourNAL went to 
press, acceptance of the Marion Reilly 
International Award of $1,000 had not 
been received. Now we have word from 
the IFUW committee which makes the 
award that this fellowship will be held by 
Alison Kemp, of Ottawa, Canada. Full 
details have not yet been received, but 
we know that Miss Kemp plans to use 
the award in England, where she will 
gather data for a critical analysis of the 
British National Health Service since 
1948. 
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The endowment of the Marion Reilly 
International Award was contributed by 
the Philadelphia Branch. 


Wanda Gag Exhibition 


For rent by the New Ulm AAUW Branch: 
thirty matted prints, with pictures of the 
artist and descriptive material on the proc- 
esses. Cost: $15.00 rental for two weeks, plus 
express both ways. Order from Mrs. Ralph J. 
Stewart, 225 South Washington Street, New 
Ulm, Minnesota. 


Wanda Gag (1893-1946) was born in 
New Ulm, and her home town wants still 
to share with others her beautiful work 
in black and white, and the meaning of 
her life. There is something haunting 
about Miss Gag’s pictures. Drawn chiefly 
from home, childhood memories and na- 
ture, they are understood and liked by 
everybody; yet they were a contribution 
to print-making when they were made, 
and twenty-five years later they still are. 

During the artist’s lifetime, the AAUW 
routed a retrospective exhibition of her 
work, in steady demand for three years. 
It was usually held in cooperation with 
the local public library, which could dis- 
play her autobiography, Growing Pains, 
and her children’s books, Millions of Cats, 
Gone is Gone, and so on, open to pictures 
by the same hand that made the wood en- 
gravings and the lithographs. 

The first recognition and promotion for 
Wanda Gag’s work came from men, espe- 
cially in 1926 from Carl Zigrosser, who 
was then director of the Wehye Gallery 
in New York. She is represented in large 
city museums here and abroad, but her 
appeal is so universal that women and 
children in any little town are likely to 
find her prints the most memorable exhi- 
bition of the year. 


Drawings Wanted 


The JourRNAL would like to have members 
submit drawings for possible reproduction 
in its text. Because of the requirements 
for printing on the antique stock paper, 
they must be line drawings, done in black 
ink; and the size must be at least the 














standard eight-and-a-half by eleven 
inches, although drawing paper of much 
larger dimensions is recommended. They 
should be signed and dated. 

Shading of any kind is likely to inter- 
fere with reproduction, and wash, char- 
coal or pencil shading makes it impos- 
sible; so preferably line only. 

To refresh the mind about line drawing, 
look at the Matisse cuts on the inner 
pages of the Summer JourNAL for 1949. 
Subject matter is unrestricted. 

It would take some time to collect from 
members enough drawings for an issue, 
but that is a possibility. The material 
would usually be judged by outsiders. 

Asking members for drawings merely 
means that drawings are a way of expres- 
sing ideas, and we do have members who 
have been formally prepared for expres- 
sion by drawing rather than by writing 
words. We also have the hope of interest- 
ing in drawings members who do not 
themselves draw. Drawing is the first, 
the pristine statement of pictures, and is 
still fundamental. Americans should not 
allow themselves to become so used to 
billboards and commercial schemes to 
‘sell with color” that they cannot appre- 
ciate black on white, a line or an outline. 

It would be a good thing for us to look 
at drawings and try to see what is in 
them, to encourage the young to draw, 
to get acquainted with drawings of local 
artists, and to consider drawings when 
making collections and gifts. 

To feed learning there is available at 
many newsstands and most bookstores, 
the Pocket Book of Great Drawings, by 
Paul J. Sachs, with illustrations from pre- 
historic times through Degas (35 cents). 









AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS 
BY BERT AND FRANCES STRAUSS 
A practical, lively handbook for members and chairmen 
¢ How to use new findings on group behaviour 
¢ How to make meetings, committees, conferences produce more effectively 
e How to enlist every member's interest and cooperation 


$2.95 at your bookstore, or order from 
VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Modern drawings may be examined in 
any large museum. Modern Drawings, by 
Monroe Wheeler, published in 1944 with 
illustrations and bibliography, may be 
purchased from the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. The JourNat has pub- 
lished drawings, chiefly contemporary, 
since the fall of 1948; and carried an il- 
lustrated article on the history of drawing 
by Agnes Mongan, curator of drawings 
at the Fogg Museum, in the January 
1951 issue. 

““Contemporary American Drawings,” 
an AAUW circulating exhibition, assem- 
bled with the help of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, contains examples 
of work by Walter Anderson, Milton 
Avery, Peggy Bacon, Thomas Benton, 
Paul Burlin, Adolf Dehn, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Philip Evergood, Lyonel Feininger, 
Morris Graves, Robert Gwathmey, Henry 
McFee, Georgia O’ Keeffe, I. Rice Pereira, 
John Rood, Andree Ruellan, David 
Smith, and Eugene Speicher. 


American Art Week, November 1-7 


For the seventeenth year, communities 
will make recognition of American art and 
artists through a special “week.” For 
information address Mrs. Thomas F. 
Gibson, American Artists Professional 
League, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 3, 
New York. 


More Branches and More Members 


With the addition of nine new branches, 
scattered in four sections of the country, 
the AAUW now boasts 1,183 branches. 
Reflecting the same rapid expansion is 
the increase in membership. A check with 
the records office indicates that the en- 
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rollment figures as of June 30, 1951 show 
120,668 members. This represents an in- 
crease of 5,266 members over a year ago 
when the figure stood at 115,402. 

Branches that have been recognized 
since the Summer JOURNAL went to press 
are: 


CONNECTICUT TENNESSEE 
Naugatuck Oak Ridge 
ILLINOIS Te 
. cXAS 
Mount Carroll a 
nad Mesquite 
MiIcHiGAN 


Farmington 
Missouri 

Nevada 
NEw JERSEY 

Livingston 


VIRGINIA 
Waynesboro 


WISCONSIN 
Delavan 


Randolph-Macon History 


A new volume has been added to the col- 
lection at 1634 I Street, — The History 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, from 
the Founding in 1891 through 1949-1950, 


Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE 


Treat your branch to a cultural exhibition 
of colorful Japanese Woodblock Prints. 
Landscapes, birds, and flower composi- 
tions. No charge or obligation except 
shipping. Generous commission allowed on 
sales. Write for folder. 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 
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by Roberta D. Cornelius. The inscription 
on the flyleaf makes it doubly valued: 


Presented to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women by the Alumnae Association 
of Randolph-Macon Woman's College in honor 
of two of its members, Meta Glass, Class of 
1899, former President of the AAUW, and 
Gillie A. Larew, Class of 1903, who was a 
member of the committee which merged the 
Southern Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and the Association of Collegiate Alumnae to 
form the AAUW and who served as Regional 
Vice-President of the AAUW. 


Review of the Writing Project 

The Writing Project will not receive 
manuscripts in the short story and verse 
for 1951-52. Instead, an attempt will be 
made to study the project, to see whether 
continuance is desirable, and if so, whether 
changes for the better can be made. 

It is requested that every writing group 
which has ever sent manuscripts to the 
project, every judging group, every indi- 
vidual writer who is willing to do so, every 
art chairman or other officer who has 
studied the writing of her branch as an 
educational project, write the art associate 
an opinion about the future of the project 
by December 1, 1951. 

The Writing Project was begun in 
1939-40. It was conceived as a support for 
beginning writing groups, then very few, 
and for the individual amateur, as a bridge 
toward commercial publication. 

Notes on the history of the project and 
the questions now before us are being 
mailed to all writing groups through the 
branch president. Anyone desiring the 
statement may get it by writing to the 
AAUW Publications Clerk, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Women’s Status in Our Territories 

The legal and political rights for women 
in American territories and possessions are 
outlined in the Women’s Bureau Press 
Release of August 17 and in more detail in 
the pamphlet, The Legal Status of Women 
in the United States of America. For copies 
write to Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 





AAUW Circulating Exhibitions: 1951—52 


For information and bookings, write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, 
New York. Bookings may be made only by AAUW members for community showing for a 
two-week period. Preference is given to circuits arranged by state art chairmen. The cost in- 
cludes the rental fee and the express charge from the last place of showing. In ordering please 
indicate choices by name, not number; give alternatives for subjects and dates preferred, and 
write well ahead. A larger choice of exhibitions may be had by writing for the exhibition cata- 
logues of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y.; the American 
Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; and the Inter- 
American Office, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


lbs. fee 
1. Krne-Corr Scuoot (28 watercolors by children under twelve)... ... 100* $10.00 
2, PASADENA SCHOOLS (49 watercolors, kindergarten to junior college). .160 15.00 
3. Mexican CuHILpREN (46 watercolors, by children under fifteen). ..... 72 15.00 


4. JAPANESE CHILDREN (50 watercolors and crayon, ages six to twelve)... 72 20.00 
5. LouIsvILLE CuILpREN (35 watercolors from children’s free art classes) 130* 20.00 
6. AMERICAN Print SAMPLE (32 prints: contemporary, inexpensive).... 51 10.00 


7. Soutnu AMERICAN Prints (ten artists from six countries)............ 40 10.00 
8. SERIGRAPHS: 1940-48 (30 prints in color; 30 artists).............. 51 15.00 
9. “Onty YESTERDAY . . .” (16 color reproductions, framed)........ 132 =10.00 


10. How Mopern Artists Paint PEop_e (Daumier to Benton, 14 color 
reproductions with 40 prints, 1014” x 1314”, on Texture and Pat- 
int tne Gg a Malin eras Ace Web oe AE Ge Rata ees ae eee on 90 =10.00 
11. Picasso, Matisse, KLEE, Rovat (20 color reproductions)......... 97 10.00 
12. A Century or Puorocrapuy (survey of great work, past 100 years) ..132 10.00 
13. Braz Buivps (architectural survey of last 25 years, 85 panels and 


5 cd 1nd a eon 8a aS SNe OSEAN EAER CASAS ee 360 25.00 
14. A New AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (28 panels, 25 enlarged photo- 

+h ius 6k haw hee ete bashes WER NE RebeN aaah eEeN end 303 §=20.00 
15. MoperN AMERICAN Housks (15 panels, 8 enlarged photographs)... . . 207 15.00 
16. A SurvEY oF AMERICAN ScuLPpTuRE (18 panels, Indian Sculpture to 

present day, with 40 prints, 10!9” x 1314”, of Modern Sculpture as 

I. cca thkhees te dk ined eae eee eeiad enh ak Kune eae es 103 15.00 
17. Marina NUNEZ DEL Pravo (21 large photographs of sculpture and 

IS. 4 aka a cokes runes cer sihea Ne eee eeuaeeubekundwace 85 15.00 
18. Davin Saitu (30 large photographs of sculpture, two originals)... .. . 181 = =15.00 
19. ConNTEMPORARY AMERICAN Drawincs (20 drawings, matted or 

i Sn adie keene se eee Nvabweriehsebdseenses 285* 25.00 
20. Jacop LAWRENCE: John Brown Series (22 gouaches, framed and 

as 6 chek hae nde RRA erd eee RRR ReReNeeeed eh enn ben ees 249 = 25.00 
21. WaLTER ANDERSON (56 watercolors, drawings, printed scrolls) ....... 76 20.00 


* Estimate 
Note: Sao PavuLo CuiLpRreN, thirteen small watercolors (17 lbs.), will be paired with 
any South American exhibition or with children’s work. 
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A Unique International Project 





Virginia’s “‘Life in Our Town”’ 


“Our Town” scrapbooks, with covers of 
colorful Dan River plaid or carved native 
wood, many of them hand-lettered and 
enlivened with drawings or maps of Vir- 
ginia, covered every inch of space on 
the long conference table in the AAUW 
Headquarters building on June 12. As 
representatives of the Department of 
State, members of the press, and AAUW 
staff members leafed through the pages 
filled with snapshots of boating, market- 
ing, children at play, Halloween parties, 
men and women at work and at home, and 
citizens lined up before the polls on elec- 
tion day, it was evident that these books 
were something special. 

The 26 books on display had been pre- 
pared by branches in the Virginia State 
Division to give other countries a cross- 
section of life in American communities. 
The scrapbooks had been brought to 
Washington by Dr. Janet MacDonald, 
president of the state division, and Mrs. 
B. D. Williamson, state chairman of the 
project, who had carefully guided the 
preparation of the books since the fall of 
1950, for presentation to State Depart- 
ment officials. The value of this spon- 
taneous person-to-person communication 
was immediately and enthusiastically rec- 
ognized by these officials. 

The first lot of 26 scrapbooks, filled 
with pictures illustrating life in rural, agri- 
cultural, industrial, and seaport Virginia 
communities, were accepted for distribu- 
tion and display in foreign countries 
through American bookmobiles and the 
U. S. Information Centers. These first 
copies have been sent to Austria, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, and coun- 
tries in Latin America, the Near East, 
and the Far East by the Department of 
State. 
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Virginia branches are now working on 
books to meet requests from the federa- 
tions of university women in Austria, 
Australia, Germany, and Italy and other 
commitments. 

The pictures which fill the pages of the 
scrapbooks were selected to show citizens 
in their homes and shops and in civic 
meetings as well as the churches, schools, 
response to disasters, and holiday cele- 
brations — the good with the bad, the 
unsolved problems as well as those already 
solved. 

“We are trying to present, not a glam- 
orous ‘tourist folder’ picture of life in our 
towns, but a simple, accurate picture of 
our members in their homes, their kitch- 
ens, their stores, working in their churches 
and civic organizations; of their children 
in schools and at play; of the tremendous 
amount of civic activity which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of American 
life just as much as vacuum cleaners and 
automobiles,” said Mrs. Enders Dickin- 
son III, international relations chairman 
of the Virginia State Division. 

Each page of the books carries a foreign- 
language explanatory text written by 
members of the branch, describing the 
daily activities portrayed in the snapshots 
and pictures selected from various Amer- 
ican publications. The first books were 
done with French, German, Greek, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and English language texts, 
and now requests have come for texts in 
Portuguese and for a sample book in 
Japanese for the Army. 

The novel scrapbook idea is an out- 
growth of the Virginia State Division 
Board’s decision to put emphasis for the 
1950-51 state program on international 
relations, using the topic “The World 
and Our Town.” Fall workshops were 
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VIRGINIA’S “LIFE IN OUR TOWN” 


then developed around means of cultivat- 
ing the thinking of citizens from an “our 
town” to a world level. 

It was Dr. MacDonald who thought of 
expressing this idea in a concrete form. 
She suggested that every branch — no 
matter what its size—could present a 
picture of an average American town 
which could be given to school children 
in other countries to counteract false im- 
pressions of Americans and American life 
conveyed by the movies and press. 

At AAUW Headquarters the interna- 
tional relations associate gave assurance 
that outlets for such a project would be 
found through the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. Later the 
State Department was brought into the 
picture. 

Much of the success of the project has 
been due to the careful planning and di- 
rection of the state officers. Mrs. William- 
son and Dr. MacDonald administered the 
program in such a way as to produce 
books which are American and yet not 
blatantly “aren’t we wonderful”; books 
which are human and yet not sentimental, 
and attractive without having the slick 
professional touch. : 

Each branch was furnished 
with an outline of suggestions 
and directions, including the 
idea of preparing the accom- 
panying text in the language of 
the country for which the book 
was intended. Branch members 
drew freely on the talent of 
good-natured husbands and oth- 
ers in the community in making 
up the pictorial story of life in 
their towns. 

While the branches were 
working out details of the books, 
the international relations asso- 
ciate interested officials in the 
Department of State Division of 
Public Liaison and Divison of 
Libraries and Institutes in the 
Project and its purpose. One 





of the first books submitted to these 
officials was the German edition of the 
Hampton, Virginia, scrapbook which pic- 
torially portrayed not only the social 
background but such items of practical 
interest as typical small houses, accom- 
panied by floor plans, and drawings by 
Hampton school children. 

Virginia branches participating in the 
project are: Abingdon, Alexandria, Ar- 
lington, Bedford, Charlottesville, Cul- 
peper, Danville, Falls Church, Farmville, 
Fredericksburg, Hampton, Harrisonburg, 
Lynchburg, Richmond, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Roa- 
noke, Marion, Waynesboro, Sweet Briar, 
Winchester, and Wythe County. 

Both Dr. MacDonald and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson have been making visits to their 
branches to help in planning the remain- 
ing books, incorporating the suggestions 
that came out of the June presentation. 
And one day, out of this tremendously 
successful state project, shared so en- 
thusiastically by the branches, we hope 
to have a handbook of suggestions for 
other states interested in such a project. 


Dr. MacDonald, Miss Morrison (until recently AAUW 
International Relations Associate), Mr. Arthur C. Vogel 
of the Department of State, and Mrs. Williamson ex- 
amine some of the scrapbooks presented in June. 
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Named International Grants, 1951—52 


These are contributions of $500 or more, named by the donors. Usually more than one grant is 
assigned to a student. Amounts given are adjusted in each case to the student’s needs, and grants 
may be divided or supplemented from undesignated funds as required. 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM, $500 
Maija-Liisa Valliniemi, Finland 
Marion Bisuop Moxey (Alabama State), 
$500 — Elsebet Alberts, Denmark 
ANNIE Domonick JonEs (Alabama State), 
$500 — Johanna Cornelia Sobels, Holland 
ARIZONA 
Winona Montcomery (Arizona State), 
$500 — Adelheid Schimak, Austria 
ARKANSAS 
ARKANSAS STATE, $500 
Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 


CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD, $500 

Subha Sriratanobhas, Thailand 

BERKELEY RECENT GRADUATES, $500 

Krisna Tantranon, Thailand 

BURLINGAME-SAN MatTEo-HILLSBOROUGH, 
$500 — Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 

Concorp, $500 

Krisna Tantranon, Thailand 

FRESNO, $500 

Mercedes Melchor, Philippines 

GLENDALE, $1,000 

Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 

Maset Martoon (Huntington Park-Rio 
Hondo), $500 

Jilly Ingrid Krause, Germany 

Lone Beacn, $500 

Sanae Mii, Japan 

ANNE Mumrorp (Los Angeles), $500 

Gure Else Gjellestad, Norway 

Marin County, $500 

Subha Sriratanobhas, Thailand 

MopestTo, $500 

Subha Sriritanobhas, Thailand 

Amy Ransome Memoriau (Pasadena), 
$1,000 — Gure Else Gjellestad, Norway 

BarBaRA ExvizaABeTH MILER (Porterville), 
$500 — Mana Boonkhanphol, Thailand 

SACRAMENTO, $500 

Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 
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San Dreco, $500 
Aili Maria Virkkunen, Finland 
San FERNANDO VALLEY, $500 
Anna Hedlik, Austria 
San Francisco RecENtT GRADUATES, $500 
Krisna Tantranon, Thailand 
Katuryn JARMAN WriiuiAms (San Jose), 
$500 — Kimiyo Michi, Japan 
GeorGiA M. WuitE (San Pedro), $500 
Kimiyo Michi, Japan 
FLORENCE Cowan (Santa Monica), $500 
Wilhelmine Rodewald, Germany 
Mase. Jones Broappus (Stockton), $500 
Elsebet Alberts, Denmark 
STockKTON, $500 
Krisna Tantranon, Thailand 
Tart, $500 
Eva Stricker-Barolin, Austria 
VENTURA County, $500 
Nicole Benhamou, France 
FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE, $1,486 
Else Agathe Johanning, Norway 


GEORGIA 


ELIzABETH FULLER Jackson (Georgia State), 
$1,011.02 
Johanna Cornelia Sobels, Holland 


IDAHO 

ETHEL RepFie._p (Idaho State), $652.45 

Anna Lise Stray, Norway 
ILLINOIS 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, $500 

Kimiyo Michi, Japan 

AsBIE BLatR Ow En (Peoria), $500 

Elsebet Alberts, Denmark 
INDIANA 

Fort Wayne, $500 

Fiorella Sandra Sirotti, Italy 

INDIANAPOLIS, $808 

Fiorella Sandra Sirotti, Italy 


Mary L. Matruews (Lafayette), $500 
Fiorella Sandra Sirotti, Italy 
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NAMED INTERNATIONAL GRANTS, 1951-52 


IOWA 


Cepar VALLEY, $500 

Chiye Sano, Japan 
KANSAS 

FLAVEL Barnes (Pratt), $500 

Anna Lise Stray, Norway 

DopcE City, $500 

Nicole Benhamou, France 

JAQUETTA DowninG (Wichita), $500 

Wilhelmine Rodewald, Germany 

Emma Hype (Kansas State), $500 

Angela Meister, Germany 

KANSAS STATE, $500 

Yvette Schroeder, Luxembourg 
KENTUCKY 

LoutsvILLE, $500 

Jacqueline Faure, France 

FRANCEs JEWELL McVey (Kentucky State), 

$500 — Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 

LOUISIANA 

JuLiA Hunter (Louisiana State), $595 

Hanna Frauboes, Germany 
MAINE 

MAINE SraTE, $500 

Lysia Saxe, Denmark 
MARYLAND 

KATHARINE S. Burcess (Bethesda-Chevy 

Chase), $500 

Hilde Adams, Germany 

MARYLAND SraTE, $1,181.64 

Hilde Adams, Germany 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Lucy JENKINS FRANKLIN (Boston), $510 

Luisa Brahde, Norway 

Louisa HotmMan Fisk (Boston), $500 

Anna Selvanne-Varheenmaa, Finland 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE, $810.07 

Irja Linnea Karkkainen, Finland 
MICHIGAN 


Martua GREEN SAWYER AND 
MarGaret BuckLey Suuxtu (Ann Arbor), 
$1,000 


Charoontasana Bukhamana, Thailand 
Horr Fercuson Lewis (Birmingham), $500 
Charoontasana Bukhamana, Thailand 
HARRIETTE WARNER Bisuop (Detroit), $500 
Charoontasana Bukhamana, Thailand 
Auice Wiarp Gautt (Flint), $500 

Anna Amanda Puupponen, Finland 


KALAMAZOO, $525 
Anna Amanda Puupponen, Finland 
Worip Frrenpsuip (Lansing-East Lan- 
sing), $500 
Anna Amanda Puupponen, Finland 
MIcHIGAN STATE, $500 
Anna Amanda Puupponen, Finland 
MINNESOTA 
Mary Youne pEGrRoat (Duluth), $500 
Soledad Espejo Samonte, Philippines 
MINNESOTA STATE, $500 
Soledad Espejo Samonte, Philippines 
MISSISSIPPI 
SoMERVILLE-Howortu (Jackson), $500 
Maija-Liisa Valliniemi, Finland 
NANNIE GILLIs (Mississippi State), $500 
Clio Pavlides, Greece 
MISSOURI 
Emrity CAMERON (Kansas City, Mo.), $500 
Elsebet Alberts, Denmark 
ENTERPRISE Knox (Missouri State), $500 
Mariasilvia Codecasa, Italy 
AGNEs LEE HAskKELL (Missouri State), $500 
Mercedes Melchor, Philippines 
BLANCHE H. Dow (Missouri State), $500 
Chiye Sano, Japan 
MONTANA 
Lerra K. Hutcnuins (Montana State), 
$558.87 
Mercedes Melchor, Philippines 
Mary J. Merk (Montana State), $558.87 
Angela Meister, Germany 
NEBRASKA 
LoutsE Pounp (Nebraska State), $500 
Mercedes Melchor, Philippines 
NEVADA 
JEANNE EvIzaABETH WIER AND 
ANNE MartTIN (Nevada State), $500 
Hanne-Marie Tjensvoll, Norway 
NEW JERSEY 
BEATRICE GREEN ScumiptT (Camden 
County), $500 — Hanna Frauboes, Ger- 
many 
THELMA PARKINSON SHarp (Cumberland 
County), $500 
Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 
Essex County, $500 
Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 
Mary Peritey MacFaritanp (Mountain 
Lakes), $500 -- Nicole Benhamou, France 
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New Jersey, continued 

KATHERINE S. BENNETT (Northern Valley), 
$500 — Mariasilvia Codecasa, Italy 

Rutu Earp Dovucuiass (Somerset Hills), 
$500 — Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 

Summit, $500 

Yvette Schroeder, Luxembourg 

Toms River, $500 

Mariasilvia Codecasa, Italy 

Mary Pertey MacFaruanp (New Jersey 
State), $500 

Hanne—Marie Tjensvoll, Norway 

NEW YORK 

ALBANY, $500 

Athena L. Alqueza, Philippines 

BuFFra_o, $500 

Mercedes Melchor, Philippines 

Marion Oscoop Fox (New York City), 
$525 — Clio Pavlides, Greece 

Nortu Suore, Long Island, $500 

Mariasilvia Codecasa, Italy 

ScHENEcTADY, $1,075.50 

Elsa van Zijp, Holland 

WESTCHESTER, $565.11 

Nicole Benhamou, France 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Dixie LEE Bryant (Asheville), $500 
Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 
Acatua Boyp Apams (Chapel Hill), $500 
Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Nortu Dakota STATE, $500 
Sanae Mii, Japan 


NORTHWEST CENTRAL REGION 


HELEN B. Woon, $500 
Soledad Espejo Samonte, Philippines 


OHIO 

CLEVELAND, $500 

Jilly Ingrid Krause, Germany 

Mrs. GeorGE WELLS Knicut (Columbus), 
$500 — Elsebet Alberts, Denmark 

Dayton, $500 

Asta Richardt, Denmark 

To.epo, $500 

Hanne-Marie Tjensvoll, Norway 

Irma E. Votat (Ohio State), $1,500 

Sanae Mii, Japan 

EuizaBETH Hami.ton (Ohio State), $1,500 

Suzette Bove, Luxembourg 

Onto State, $1,002.05 

Marie Jenneken Schuppers, Holland 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
EASTON SILVER ANNIVERSARY, $500 
Mana Boonkhanphol, Thailand 
GRaAcE STENTON LovE (Erie), $500 
Jacqueline Faure, France 
KATHERINE C. Wuitney (Glenside), $536.50 
Lotte Reuter, Austria 
Verona B. Cou (Hazelton), $500 
Mana Boonkhanphol, Thailand 
LANSDOWNE, $500 
Mana Boonkhanphol, Thailand 
AtTHEA Kratz Horre.t (Philadelphia), 
$1,000 
Eva Stricker-Barolin, Austria 
PiTTsBURGH, $981.70 
Lotte Reuter, Austria 
READING, $500 
Jacqueline Faure, France 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
Rocky Mounrtarn, $500 
Subha Sriratanobhas 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mary Witson GEE (South Carolina State), 
$659.30 — Fumi Miyamoto, Japan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Soutu Daxkora Strate, $500 
Jilly Ingrid Krause, Germany 


SOUTHWEST CENTRAL UNIT 
SouTHWEsT CENTRAL, $1,500 
Soledad Espejo Samonte, Philippines 


TENNESSEE 
Minnig£ FisHer DrReEsstar (Tennessee 
State), $505.40 
Maija-Liisa Valliniemi, Finland 
BoycE ALEXANDER GOOCH (Tennessee State), 
$505.40 — Maija-Liisa Valliniemi, Fin- 
land 


TEXAS 

Vera MaxweE tu (Texas branches), $500 

Adelheid Schimak, Austria 

Victor1a YOUNGER CONNER (Texas 
branches), $500 

Adelheid Schimak, Austria 

Mary E. Hupspercu (Texas branches), 
$500 — Adelheid Schimak, Austria 

Este.ua G. HEer.ey (Texas branches), $500 

Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 

Jura B. Hussey (Texas branches), $500 

Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 

Epitn Lanrer Cuark (Texas branches), 
$500 — Lysia Saxe, Denmark 

Texas State, $500 

Anna Lise Stray, Norway 
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NAMED INTERNATIONAL GRANTS, 1951-52 


VIRGINIA 
E.izaBETH FLEET (Richmond), $500 
Angela Meister, Germany 


WASHINGTON 
RICHLAND, $500 
Kimiyo Michi, Japan 
HELEN M. WETER (Seattle), $800 
Anna Selvanne-Varheenmaa, Finland 


NELLIE OwEN (Spokane), $500 
Anna Hedlik, Austria 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Put Mu NationaL WoMEN’s FRATERNITY, 
$1,000 


Yoshiko Kasahara, Japan 
Johanna Cornelia Sobels, Holland 


Fellowship Contributions, 1950-51 





“We are here tonight to celebrate. The 
fellowship program is a trust, handed to 
us by the Association’s founders. The pro- 
gram has prospered.” 

It was on this note of congratulation 
that Dr. Elizabeth May, chairman of the 
Fellowship Funds Committee, opened the 
convention session on fellowships. Now 
with the record for 1950-51 completed, 
we can underscore those words. Every 
member of AAUW will take pride in the 
grand total: $132,602.34. Congratulations 
and deep appreciation to members all 
over the country who have put on benefits, 
tours, garden parties, and rummage sales, 
given their services in a hundred ways 
(from selling tickets to washing dogs!) — 
or signed generous checks — to make this 
living gift to education and international 
understanding possible. 

The program has indeed prospered. The 
contributions for 1950-51 represent an 
increase of more than $5,000 over the pre- 
vious year, keeping pace with our growing 
membership. 


Assignment of Funds 


The Million Dollar Fellowship Fund re- 
ceives $7,396.23 of the year’s total. This 
brings the amounts credited to the Million 
Dollar Fund to $974,107.58. Commit- 
ments of the four units that are still con- 
tributing to endowments will, when com- 
pleted, bring us past the long-coveted 
million-dollar goal. 


Fellowship stipends to be paid directly 
from contributions (not from interest or 
endowment) total $12,567.70. This sum, 
with our endowed fellowships, makes it 
possible for AAUW to offer 34 fellowships 
for 1952-53. 


International grants receive the balance 
of the year’s contributions — $112,638.41. 
With this amount, some 51 international 
students from 14 countries are enabled to 
study in the United States — most of 
them for the full academic year of 1951- 
52. In addition, these funds cover costs of 
administration of the fellowship program. 
(“‘Administration” seems a very inade- 
quate word to cover the multitude of 
services necessary in connection with the 
international students.) 


Named Grants and Special Gifts 


On the preceding pages you will find the 
impressive list of named international 
grants. A “named grant” is a contribu- 
tion of $500 or more, which may be named 
by the donors and administered as an in- 
dividual grant. These grants have played 
a special role in the fellowship program, 
for the donors in most cases have estab- 
lished contact with “their” student, and 
a warm friendship has developed which 
persists after her return home. And fur- 
ther, the list of named grants carries many 
overtones of admiration and affection for 
leaders who have played a valued part in 
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AAUW. The grants named for them are 
not only a tribute, but a continuation of 
their influence. 

We especially appreciate the gift of 
$1,000 in the form of two international 
grants from Phi Mu, which has made simi- 
lar generous grants each year since 1946. 
Perhaps members may know of some 
other organizations that would like to 
avail themselves of AAUW’s experience 
and set-up for the selection of good candi- 
dates and the administration of grants. 

A number of memorial gifts have been 
reported by fellowship chairmen, — checks 
sent in lieu of sending flowers to the 
funeral service of some AAUW member. 
Most recent was a contribution from 
friends of the late Mrs. Jean Lennox 
Kimmel, former president of the Indiana 
State Division, whose loss is keenly felt. 
The contribution of the Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, Branch was swelled by gifts in 
memory of Jessie M. Comstock, a beloved 
member. 


Additions to Fellowship Stipends 


A recommendation of the Fellowship 
Awards and Fellowship Funds Commit- 
tees has led to the increase of two fellow- 
ships from $1,500 to $3,000. The Awards 
Committee has asked for the larger sti- 
pends as an experiment, to discover 
whether $3,000 fellowships will enable 
more mature women to apply — women 
scholars whose commitments might not 
permit them to forgo their salaries for a 
year of research on a smaller stipend. 
Michigan has voted a supplement to the 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
and California is increasing the May Treat 
Morrison Fellowship, to provide these 
awards.! 

Pennsylvania and New York State this 


The Founders Fellowship is also being offered, 
for the first time, with a stipend of $3,000. 
This fellowship was set up in 1945 with an 
endowment of $50,000 from the General Fel- 
lowships Fund, which was then terminated. 
This fund was supported by the allotment of 
25 cents from each membership fee. 
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year are each making available a $1,500 
“living fellowship”? from contributions, 
Pennsylvania’s being international and 
New York’s open to American women. 
Both are given in addition to contribu- 
tions to international grants. 


Contributions by States 


The AAUW fellowship program has been 
quite unique in the absence of quotas and 
time limits, but the program does have 
one much-prized goal —100 percent 
branch participation in every state. Forty- 
one states reported every branch contrib- 
tay he er 
uting. The list is given below. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATES 


Alabama’*. . . .$1,525.00 | Nebraska*.... 1,346.95f 
Arizona* 500.00 | Nevada* 500.00 
Arkansas*.... 575.057 | New Hampshire* 225.00 
California. . ..17,863.19 | New Jersey*.. 7,450.13 
Colorado*.... 1,687.70 | New Mexico*. 1,000.00 
Connecticut* 2,069.80 | New York*... 7,747.86 
Delaware*.... 694.00 | North Carolina 1,748.95 
Florida*...... 1,486.00 | North Dakota* 500.00 
Georgia* 1,011.02 6,002.05 
Idaho* 652.45 | Oklahoma.... 1,226.51 
6,399.76 | Oregon* 2,550.00 
5,679.13 | Pennsylvania* 8,628.75 
3,501.00 | Rhode Island. 200.00 
4,030.007 | South Carolina 659.30 
1,000.00¢ | South Dakota 1,174.30T 
595.00t | Tennessee*... 1,010.807 
525.00 | Texas* 4,362.75 
Maryland*.... 1,681.64 | Utah* 584.55 
Massachusetts* 1,820.07 | Vermont*.... 276.00 
Michigan*.... 7,021.88 | Virginia* 2,922.00 
Minnesota*... 3,809.95¢ | Washington*.. 5,033.34 
Mississippi*.. 1,000.007 | West Virginia* 2,579.80 
Missouri* 2,959.57 | Wisconsin*... 3,046.09 
Montana*.... 1,117.75 | Wyoming*.... 525.25 


*Reported 100 percent branch participation. 
TAfter deducting allotment for unit expense. 


a 
Kansas* 

Kentucky*.... 
Louisiana*.... 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


10.00 
50.00 
537.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 


Hawaii 

Washington, D. C., Branch 
Northwest Central Region 
Phi Mu 


These are the figures. The living story 
of the fellowship program is found in the 
notes on fellows in the Summer JouRNAL, 
and on the international students in this 
number. 
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Rutland Brings U.N. to the Fore 


The Rutland County Branch in Vermont 
has been working since the fall of 1949 on 
a program to bring knowledge of the 
United Nations home to the community. 
Beginning with study and examination 
of the U.N. organization, the branch 
reached the point of producing a digest 
explaining the purpose and function of 
the United Nations for use in the sixth 
and seventh grades. 

The branch plan called for procedures 
indicating a keen sense of cooperation 
and of finding where help is most needed. 
After checking with the mayor’s com- 
mittee and with the superintendent of 
schools, the AAUW international relations 
committee selected the digest as a top 
priority project. Written by Mrs. Donald 
Hackel, the material was found by the 
superintendent of schools to be so good 
that he had it mimeographed for distribu- 
tion in the two grades. 

Not content with this achievement, 
the committee then found a solution for 
the difficulties experienced by the mayor’s 
committee in getting enough U.N. flags 
for the schools, city hall, and the library. 
Five experienced needlewomen were lo- 
cated and the necessary flags were soon 
in evidence. 

Branch interest in the U.N. was stirred 
by the AAUW branch representative at 
a meeting on methods by which Vermont- 
ers could learn how the U.N. operates. 
Later the branch sent a representative to 
a state meeting on the organization of the 
Vermont Information Center. That same 
year the branch International Relations 









om the branches 


Committee assisted in the community 
celebration of United Nations week. 

With the U.N. digest booklet and the 
flags as evidence of the work of 1950, 
the branch is looking forward to an 
equally rewarding U.N. Day celebration 
in 1951. 


Placing Women on University 
Boards, Popular Branch Project 


Backed by all the branches in Maine, 
Mrs. Floyd N. Abbott, state president, 
and Mrs. Edwin L. Giddings, president 
of the Orino-Old Town Branch, took an 
active part in getting through the Maine 
legislature a bill increasing the University 
of Maine Board of Trustees from nine to 
eleven members, with the proviso that 
two shall be women. 

Techniques of the campaign included 
having Mrs. Abbott speak at a hearing on 
the bill, and sending of messages by all the 
branches to their state senators and rep- 
resentatives urging them to support the 
bill. The governor had agreed to sign it 
upon passage by the legislature. AAUW 
members in Maine are to be heartily con- 
gratulated for their efforts, for no longer 
is the University of Maine the only land 
grant institution in New England with- 
out a woman on its Board of Trustees. 

In line with this is the news that several 
Arkansas branches successfully worked 
to get Mrs. Pauline Hoeltzel, an AAUW 
member from Little Rock, appointed to 
the University of Arkansas Board of 
Trustees. In addition, Arizona branches 
supported Mrs. Evelyn Kirmse, status of 
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women chairman for the state division, 
who was appointed to the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of Arizona and the 
two state colleges at Tempe and Flag- 
staff. 

Branches in Alabama, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Utah are still working to get 
women appointed to their state university 
boards of regents. 


Baby Sitters Extraordinary 


“* Awfully sorry, we just won’t be able to 
go to that meeting. We’d have to get a 
baby sitter and you know how impossible 
that is on our budget.” A sad complaint, 
and what a frequent one today! Yet it is 
the young married couples who can’t af- 
ford baby sitters who really need this kind 
of luxury. 

The Burlingame-San Mateo-Hillsbor- 
ough Branch saw the problem, and worked 
out a practical solution. A sitters coop- 
erative, begun a year ago under the spon- 
sorship of the Preschool Education Com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. J. J. Condran, 
has now served over a hundred branch 
members. 

The co-op has placed the sometimes 
friction-rousing practice of neighborhood 
exchange sitting on a business-like, organ- 
ized, and impersonal basis. Geographical 
areas have been mapped out and member- 
ship within the areas limited to 21 cou- 
ples. There is a general chairman, Mrs. 
Richard Mutti, who conceived and pro- 
moted the project, and each area co-op 
has its group chairman. These women, to- 
gether with the chairman of the Preschool 
Education Committee, compose an ad- 
visory board. 

The office of secretary revolves among 
the 21 or so members of each area co-op. 
Each secretary serves for one month and 
keeps a careful record of hours debit and 
credit for each member. The secretary 
handles all telephone duties. No longer 
does a mother spend hours on the phone 
trying to locate a sitter. She simply con- 
tacts the secretary, who consults her rec- 
ord book and calls first for duty those per- 
sons who are most in debt. The secretary 
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receives in return for her month’s efforts 
one and one-half hours of credit time from 
each of the remaining members of the 
co-op. 

There are specific rules governing the 
calculating of time to be credited or deb- 
ited; there are rules concerning procedures 
on resignations and leaves, and several 
general rules. No one who is twelve or 
more hours in debt may have a sitter until 
she has reduced her account. Gadders 
must furnish transportation for the sitter 
when requested. The sitter should be al- 
lowed to sleep, and both the sitter and 
gadder should always inform the secre- 
tary if there is any illness in the family 
before making arrangements for sitting. 
Sitting does not begin before 7:00 p.m. 
and children are to be fed and ready for 
bed. Husbands may serve as sitters and 
often do. 

Occasionally co-op members meet at 
other times during the year and for them 
the sitters service has become almost a 
laboratory in child study. 

At the meetings, members have tried 
to arrive at ways of working through 
problems or questions that make psycho- 
logical good sense. 

Mrs. Richard Mutti, 2005 Carmelita 
Avenue, Burlingame, California, has of- 
fered to furnish further information for 
any branch interested in setting up such 
a project. 





Keep Your Meeting on the Track! 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
MADE EASY 


BY RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 
Registered Parliamentarian 
Based on “Robert’s Rules of Order.” Tabs subjects of meeting 
procedure by a visible-aid system At your finger tips. 


Clothbound deluxe edition $2.00. For 25 or more copies write 
for discounts. 


College q Dest. UW 
Offset Press 


150 N. 6th Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








FROM THE BRANCHES 


On the Air: ‘Women at Work’’ 


For the past year, at noon on the third 
Saturday of every month, members of the 
North Shore, Illinois, Branch have gone 
on the air with their program, “ Women 
at Work.” Now two years old, the pro- 
gram has been a popular one. 

In preparation for the program, branch 
members have examined the fields of art, 
business, drama, education, family living, 
law, music, literature, and many others, 
and nominated outstanding women at 
work to be interviewed. The woman se- 
lected was visited by the AAUW member 
who was to appear on the radio with her. 
Together they worked out the substance 
of the script, which was then written 
under the direction of the AAUW tech- 
nical director of radio, a member of the 
branch. At the rehearsal just before the 
broadcast, exact timing was planned and 
the technicalities of broadcasting ex- 
plained to the participants. The branch 
saw to it that the programs were an- 
nounced through the local newspapers, 
and AAUW members were informed about 
them at their monthly meetings and 
through the branch newsletter. 

This has been the major project of the 
Status of Women Committee, which also 
has begun a survey of public offices open 
to women. 


A Look at Women and Their Money 


AAUW members in Arizona, Pennsylva- 
nia, Iowa, and Ohio learned a great deal 
about women and their finances this past 
year. 

The AAUW Status of Women Com- 
mittee in Phoenix persuaded the Valley 
National Bank to put on a finance forum 
program, and found that the six weekly 
forum meetings were attended by more 
than a fourth of the branch membership. 
Topics included The Function of the 
Bank in the Community, Securities and 
Investment Trusts, Government and Mu- 
nicipal Bonds, Real Estate Ownership, 
Life Insurance, and Trusts and Estate 
Planning. The first half of each of the 


two-hour meetings was devoted to lec- 
tures by specialists in the topic under dis- 
cussion. Written questions were answered 
and discussed in the second half of the 
meeting. At the tea following each forum, 
AAUW members met and talked with the 
speakers. 

The Erie, Pennsylvania, Branch Status 
of Women Committee formed a study 
group on investments. AAUW members 
attending the five meetings heard banking 
and brokerage firm members discuss the 
subject. One of the highlights was the 
meeting held in the office of the brokerage 
firm to explain the mechanics of the office. 

Study groups in Davenport, Iowa, and 
Oberlin, Ohio, also had a series of pro- 
grams organized around the theme of 
women and their money. 


Women Sit on Advisory Council 


The importance of having women in the 
city government has been recognized in 
Virginia, Minnesota, where the AAUW 
branch has been given a seat on the new 
Advisory Council. Working closely with 
the City Council, this advisory group con- 
siders such problems as charter changes, 
utility expansion, new industrial sites, 
etc. 

And to add to the honor accorded 
women is a more favorable ratio of men 
to women than is customary on such 
bodies — eight men and four women. 


Living the International 

Relations Program 

Perhaps few branch programs have had a 
broader statement of purpose and more 
concrete results than that of the 1950-51 
international relations study group of the 
Charlotte, North Carolina, Branch. 

‘“*A program which will eliminate in- 
tolerance, promote the development of an 
international point of view, and result in 
increased familiarity with peoples of the 
world, their origin, politics, religion, and 
culture.” — This was the statement of 
aim evolved out of discussion of sugges- 
tions from the state chairman and the 
Headquarters office. 
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Cooperation in community events was 
a continuous feature of the group’s work. 
Members helped to spark the local cele- 
bration of U.N. Day, contributing a judge 
for the high school essay contest and a 
speaker for a school program, and getting 
editorials in the two local papers on work 
of the United Nations. Two members of 
the group served on a newly formed Citi- 
zens Committee for Human Rights. Three 
members helped with a “Know Your 
Neighbor” event of Brotherhood Week, 
honoring city newcomers. 

At one of its first meetings the group 
heard a talk by a displaced Hungarian 
artist in the community, formerly a 
teacher in Budapest. Through her the 
group secured a list of displaced Hun- 
garian women still in Europe, and as a 
result clothing was sent to women on the 
list, and correspondence started. Reading 
and discussion of the letters from D.P.’s 
later became a feature of the meetings. 

Speakers with experience in Korea and 
Germany contributed to enlarging the 
group’s discussions, and another practical 
development was the sending of hand- 
work supplies and clothing to children in 
a German orphanage. 

The third monthly meeting brought the 
group back to their own community, 
mindful of the local application of Human 
Rights. A sound-film was shown on the 
history and building needs of Johnson C. 
Smith University, an institution for Ne- 
groes, and a list of the membership was 
supplied for solicitation of funds for new 
buildings. 

By this time the international relations 
group had become deeply concerned over 
mounting tensions connected with the 
war crisis. The chairman, Mrs. Kathleen 
M. Bartlett, reports the thinking of 
round-table sessions on this subject: 





Your GIFT Round-Up 


For the finest GIFTS from the SOUTH WEST—Thorpe's Authentic 
Reproductions of Hopi Kachina dolls, the finest Zuni turquoise inlay 
jewelry, SOUTHWEST ORIGINALS of lavishly hand-painted 
skirts, delicious PRICKLY PEAR jelly and candy, and many other 
gifts—write now for your catalogue. 


SOUTHWEST UNLIMITED 
P, O. Box 1829 Phoenix, Arizona 
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Observing conversations around us, articles 
in the popular magazines and daily papers, 
and adding the comments of visitors to this 
country, we took note of a state of war hysteria 
more marked in this country than elsewhere. 

We felt that counteracting war hysteria 
might be a field in which women could do valu- 
able work. Our round-table discussion, led by 
a new member, who introduced articles by 
psychiatrists, statements by senators and 
other prominent persons, promoted the follow- 
ing thoughts (among others) from the group: 
Russia may be a problem, but the way to 
handle a problem is to out-maneuver it. This 
requires thought. 

Emotion does not help thought. We should 
aim at calmness, though war be near. 

We may have to adjust to insecurity — learn 
to live with it. 

Peace begins in the minds and hearts of people. 
In a moment of crisis that person is often 
calmest who has a particular job to do, there- 
fore we recommend obtaining such a job 
through Civilian Defense. 

We should be behind the efforts of U.N. and 
UNESCO, particularly in the (a) building up 
and (b) feeding of depressed areas, with no 
strings attached to our aid. 


The Art of 
Public Speaking 


T= SIMPLE rules that govern the art 
of public speaking are not difficult to 
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learn. And yet many are content to 
by” with mediocre speech equipment. 


This fascinating book gives the easy 
way to follow details that show you how 
to improve your speaking voice, vocabu- 
lary, use of language, memory and ability 
to speak before small or large audiences 
and over the radio. 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


We agreed to attempt to disseminate these 
thoughts in whatever groups we might find 
ourselves. We discovered that the members of 
our small group met with others in as many 
as 34 different organizations. .. . 

We read and approved some articles in cur- 
rent magazines as in line with our thoughts, 
agreed to make a more thorough search by the 
next meeting, and prepared to recommend 
those articles of which we approved, and write 
to the editors of those which appeared, to us, 
to be promoting harmful thinking, explaining 
our viewpoint. We decided to contact uni- 
versity women of other countries for compari- 
son of war hysteria. 


The year’s work does not fit into any 
neat category, but as one observer re- 
marked, “There is a group that really 
lived their program.” 


Orchids to Marshall, Michigan 


Adult education became a popular thing 
in Marshall, Michigan, as a result of two 
years of enthusiastic and hard work on the 
part of the Marshall Branch Education 
Committee. 

As a new committee of a newly-organ- 
ized branch, the members went to the 
superintendent of schools for advice on 
the most helpful project that they could 
undertake. At his suggestion they concen- 
trated on the adult education program, 
which had been long established but oper- 
ated below the optimum of possibilities 
due to lack of organized assistance. On 
short notice the AAUW committee sup- 
ported the formation of the September 
1949 classes by an extensive telephone 
campaign to interested individuals and by 
preparing and posting notices in various 
factories. When enrollment figures were 
tallied, it was found the branch could take 
credit for enrollments far in excess of those 
of any previous year. 

On the basis of this experience the com- 
mittee formulated measures for strength- 
ening future action. Two committee mem- 
bers went to Lansing to get from the di- 
rector of the state education department 
background material and the general phi- 
losophy of the department in the field of 
adult education programs. The committee 


then prepared and distributed to all social 
organizations in the Marshall school area 
a questionnaire aimed at determining the 
types of classes people wanted, how long 
they wished them to last, and the number 
that could be expected to sign up for them. 
As a result of the returns, the commit- 
tee has developed a better guide for the 
formation of classes. Among the reforms 
brought about was the advance schedul- 
ing of given classes for which instructors 
were secured as opposed to the former 
procedure of lining up the instructors and 
then advertising the courses they taught. 
Committee members also divided into 
discussion groups to talk over five ques- 
tions on adult education, resulting in gen- 
eral reports given at the end of the dis- 
cussion sessions. From these meetings 
came the suggestion of circulating an 
evaluation sheet to those already enrolled 
in classes. Returns on these proved so 
helpful that not only have they been an 
aid to carrying out the adult education 
program, but the home and family life 
consultant for the state education depart- 
ment has asked permission to use some of 
the items for a study she is making. 
Another outcome of the committee’s 
action was a suggestion for a pedagogical 
class for Sunday school teachers, which 
was welcomed by all the churches. 
Enrollment in the adult education pro- 
gram offered by the Marshall schools has 
greatly increased and appreciation has 
been expressed by the superintendent of 
schools, who has also arranged general 
get-together parties at the end of class 
sessions to sustain the newly developed 
interest and enthusiasm of the people in 
the community. 
Mrs. Peggy Somers, chairman of the 
branch Education Committee, reported 
that — 


The measure of success engendered by our 
activities led to definite interest in other edu- 
cation aspects and now the superintendent of 
schools has invited us to take part in plans for 
enlarging general school facilities, including 
new buildings and additions and improvements 
to facilities. 
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Maryland State Arts Workshop 


Life and times being what they are, the 
AAUW has had very few workshops de- 
voted entirely to art. It is almost a pat- 
tern for the program of some state divi- 
sion meetings that art comes on for the 
final fifteen minutes of the day because 
interests appear in the order of their 
founding, and in AAUW the art depart- 
ment was the last one to be established. 
But we have now had three one-day 
meetings on art —in Oklahoma, Michi- 
gan, and Maryland, in this order. 

The Maryland State Division is only 
nine years old. It began to function in 
1942, a time of great suburban growth in 
a state of rich and sophisticated history. 
Population increased 16.8 percent in the 
last decade. The social horizon to be ex- 
pressed by the arts has all the usual 
American problems except marked indus- 
trialization. In the new suburbs, art 
groups are motivated by practicum for 
members and the townsfolk, sometimes 
in alliance with public adult education. 
In the older communities, some emer- 
gence of projects expressive of the town is 
noticeable. The state project is the annual 
exhibition of painting and drawing from 
high school girls thirteen to eighteen. 

The Maryland arts workshop last year 
was held at Hood College in Frederick, 
marked by beautiful weather, ample 
time for lunch, the chance to handle a 
display of art books, no infliction of long 
speeches, and just enough of the sparks 
of different opinion to be interesting. No 
votes were taken and no individual branch 
program in art had any presentation. The 
aim was extremely civilized. It was rather 
the general nourishment of art interests 
in the state than the boiling into swift 
action. 

There was a talk on “Brumidi, the 
Michelangelo of the United States Capi- 
tol’”” — in which the interest was in the 
speaker’s rediscovery of an artist who 
has been forgotten, and how she found 
his work, his grave, and his family. Three 
separate discussion groups, in writing, 
films, and interior decoration, filled the 
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morning. There was a brief summary of 
the national art program, and a lively 
panel on modern art, illustrated with 
pictures. 


Portland — A Large City Program 


The Portland, Oregon, Branch (about 700 
members) conducts 20 groups in the arts 
annually, with 270 members attending. 
The groups include music, current Amer- 
ican theatre, biography, novel, photog- 
raphy, appreciation of Byzantine and 
Celtic art, new homes, home arts, water 
colors, photography, and writing. 

The long-time AAUW project is the 
location, piece by piece, of fine objects of 
art of museum calibre now owned by 
Portland residents. A history of the piece 
and its points of interest is made and it is 
then photographed for the museum record. 
This is specialized work, requiring in- 
tensive preparation in both art and 
photography. 


good news 


YOGURT 
lovers 


for... 


It is now 

possible to get by 

special air service — 

the original International Yogurt Culture, 
known and used for years the world over. 
You simply add this potent, tested culture 
to whole milk—right in your own home— 
according to ABC directions. Result? Real 
Bulgarian Yogurt, rich in friendly lactic 
acids that make for “inside health.” An un- 
usual milk-food that’s great when you eat it 
straight — or sweetened with sugar, honey, 
preserves, fruit. $1.80 (plus 20c for air 
mail) brings enough Culture for a month’s 
supply of Yogurt. Order today! 


NEW! The Electromatic THERMO-CULT YOGURT. INCUBATOR! 
a For those who want to be really scien- 
= tific about their home-made Yogurt! 
Sx This electric incubator makes perfect 
Bulgarian Yogurt every time; makes 
enough for the whole 
Y family (4 quarts) in in- 
dividual serving containers. Auto- 
; matic; fool-proof; easy to clean. AC_— 
or DC current. Only $14 complete >= 


(Sarr 


International Yogurt Co., 8478 Melrose Place 
Los Angeles 46, California 









New York City Branch 
Welcomes Visitors 


We feel that our clubhouse is making a real 
contribution to AAUW in New York since we 
are receiving foreign and U.S.A. guests all the 
time. A clubhouse was much needed here at 
this port city — and the U.N. center will make 
it even more busy. 

We do not have any fancy club facilities — 
no meals or transient rooms — but we are 
always glad to welcome AAUW members and 
guests and help them in any way we can. More 
than half the guests and phone inquiries are 
connected with national AAUW business and 
we are able to save the Washington office lots 
of inquiries. So please tell the members that 
the latch string is always out for AAUW at 
111 East 37th Street. 

The students from Europe are literally pour- 
ing in and are a fine looking lot. Today I met 
the little Philippine lady and she is very sweet. 
She is settled in Whittier Hall on the same 
corridor as several other Filipinos but she will 
make other friends. Miss Frauboes of Germany 
and Miss Tjensvoll of Norway, who will be in 
New York, are all settled. We meet many more 
this week. 

I have sent Miss Smith a copy of directions 
for meeting students that we got up. 

Our program is progressing. Dean Wright is 
home from India, after a perfectly thrilling 
summer and Margaret Bryant back after 
circling the globe by plane and spending a 
very successful year teaching in Uppsala, 
Sweden. The education chairman, Dr. Calder, 
is still abroad. Dr. Robb is home and the 
Crums are back from the Southwest. So we 
are getting settled. 


New York, N. Y. Marian Fox 











ENGAGEMENT CALENDARS 
The Ideal Christmas Gift 
Available to individuals and clubs for 

raising money 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS CALENDAR $1.25 each 


MAINE, BERKSHIRE, AND CONSTANCE BANNISTER’S 
$1.00 each 
Send for details and calendars to 
Berkshire Publishing Company 
52 Garden Street 


BABIES 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 








Headquarters Mail 








Others Are Reading It 


We appreciated the article by Ina Corinne 
Brown, ““We Can Make History,” so much 
that several of our members loaned their copies 
of the JouRNAL to women who were not mem- 
bers, to have them read it. 


Fresno, Calif. ADELAIDE N. ANDERSON 


May I send an informal vote of thanks to 
the staff of the JourRNAL of the AAUW. I have 
especially enjoyed reading it since I have been 
in England and you might be interested to 
know that it has a circulation among an inter- 
ested group of Cambridge members of the 
British Federation as well. 


Cambridge, England Lots C, BiaceR 


In the IFUW News Letter of May ’51, I 
read about the Spring issue of the AAUW 
JOURNAL, in which was published an article 
by Dr. Ina Corinne Brown, ‘‘We Can Make 
History.”” Dr. Brown emphasized there the 
essential need of developing our knowledge of 
human relations, for the sake of peace. As my 
ideas are just the same, I should like very 
much to read Dr. Brown’s article and you'll 
do me a very great favor if you can send me 
the Spring issue of the JouRNAL. 

As a graduate of Leyden University of Law, 
specializing in international law, I too, as Dr. 
Brown states it, see in this field a great respon- 
bility for the women. 


The Hague ANNE DE KANTER 





AN ENCHANTING DANCE PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


Tho. Frog. Prince 


for information regarding dates, prices, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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FINANCIAL 





STATEMENT 


For the year ending June 30, 1951 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 


MMI tides Gas ie s:2% $ 37,406.09 
Advances. ... 2,303 .53 
Accounts Receiv- 
able. .... 22 60 & 39,687.12 
Investments...... ‘ ; 168,783 .60 


Fixed Assets: 
Land and Building 
Furniture and 
Fixtures. .... 


204,006 . 99 


53,631.14 257,638 .13 


Deferred Expense....... . 1,708.31 


) ——e : -sesvese we Seema. ae 


CURRENT FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Cash... teececeses. § 263,349.42 


J) ee 263,349.42 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Investments...... $1,089,199 .17 


NNN iss cd ig aces ances $1,089,199.17 


ToTaL ASSETS. .......000. $1,820,365 .75 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL 
GENERAL FUND 
Accrued Liabilities.............. % 
Deferred Income 
Reserves: 
Administrative 
Reserve... ... 
Recognition of Past 
Services....... 
Securities Reserve 
Life Memberships. 
Building Reserve. . 
Reserve — Furni- 
ture and Fix- 
PN stots acces 
Reserve — Depre- 
ciation of Office 
Equipment..... 
Reserve — New 
Office Equip- 
Gg ais 6% iseiniace 
Fellowship Income 
ROMIUU Cs 5 <..'s's 


2,884.10 
17,377 .47 


% 50,344.31 
16,132.00 
1,000 .00 


14,330 .00 
36,205 .63 


1,763.48 


4,604.27 


253 .32 


17,556.99 142,190.00 
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Special Funds: 


Fellowship Emer- 
gency Fund... . 44,601.74 
Miscellaneous. . 2,237 .33 46,839 .07 
Camttal ACCOURE . «occ oc ccce cies 257,638.18 
Special Current Accounts......... 888 .39 
NR arcane dros caves ieee % 467,817.16 


CURRENT FELLOWSHIP FUNDS 


Fellowship Stipend Accounts... ... %$ 89,886.85 
International Grants..... 173,462 .57 
SON ore cleca ide g.< ais. oii ates $ 263,349.42 


ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund... $ 974,107.58 


Memorial Fellowships............ 85,805.51 
Securities Reserve............... 29,286 . 08 
Ma ae etnies 


$1,089,199 .17 


Tora LIABILITIES AND PRIN- 


COPRE ss cc ss $1,820,365 .75 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 
GENERAL FUNDS — BUDGET 


Income: 
Dues 
117,812 Individual Members @ 
BS oie: Necaris erence scar worens busies $294,530 .00 
1950 Corporate Members 
NG gatas g ta o.iaabse Vs. 0ncs 4,875.00 
Reinstatement Fees.............. 3,844.50 
PCIE OER. 55s cca sicaceicncce 1,350.00 
JOURNAL 
PMNs oo ord cohicidisiacaisiewse 10,002 .36 
I 45s Suig ceases duadaiena 879.69 
NN a aden a obi dar 1,819.44 
Pe IO 5k seid. acon awe aw cua 1,129.92 
Interest on Investments and Savy- 
ings Accounts. .... reece ats 7,608.19 
Headquarters Income............ 1,577.78 
1951 Convention Registration Fees 7,453.50 
Miscellaneous Income............ 633.17 
Tota Bupcet INcoME...... $335,703.55 
Transferred from International Grants 
for Administrative Expenses ....... 9,618.94 
Tora IncomB.............. $345,322.49 
a 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures: 
Board of Directors and Committees 
Elected Officers. ..... 
Committees. ....... 


ei lea i Belen e iis 
Study in Higher Education. ...... 
Miscellaneous 


1,357 .60 
675 .39 
$ 11,433.06 308 . 83 


14,055 . 84 








Miscellaneous. . 2,074.16 ae $ 13,597.07 
Salaries...... 174,608.13 Less Income........ 841.75 
Office Expenses a 
Stationery and Office Supplies... . 5,038.49 Net EXeENSE........ $%$ 12,755.32 
Telephone and Telegraph. ...... 2,563.13 Transferred from Reserves $12,099.18 
Postage and Express........... 3,858.57 Balance, July 1, 1950. 1,544.53 13,643.71 
ee 908 . 97 Scie 
OS See eer re 1,549.61 Balance, June 30, 1951 (Study in 
Addressograph. ...........0% 005. 2,681.71 Higher Education)........ io, % 888.39 
Membership Records. ......... 3,387 .78 ——_———— 
Service-Office Machines. ....... 1,029.91 : y 
Miscellaneous................. 2,075.89 FELLOWSHIP STIPEND ACCOUNTS 
Headquarters Expense Balance, July 1, 1950. ...... $ 92,433.12 
Ne AR nea en RS aah a acs 1,171.10 Income: 
Electricity and Gas............ 2,047 . 28 Contributions. ...... $13,067.70 
eo venenanieen 837. 22 Interest on Invest- 
Repairs and Maintenance....... 3,130.61 ments... .. +4,664.61 57,732 31 
FUN igi. 2r ay cute atetarane wiser 666 . 54 nn 
) PEIBCOMANCOUS. 6... .0iiic cscs oe vs 611.98 Toran. .. $150,165.43 
, Publications Disbursements: 
General Stipend Payments. $58,445.31 
- ON Ee ee 38,869 .86 Transfer to Reserves. . . 1,833 . 27 60,278 .58 
General Director's Letter... .... 5,621.70 - ——_— - 
- nh ee 2,301.77 Balance June 30, 1951 % $9,886.85 
. Communications. .6..66.566000. 2,156.97 ; — 
, Publications for Sale........... 1,149.66 
Ret PaO, os. dead oeewee 1,850.00 INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 
A Travel Balance, July 1, 1950... ... $156,484.99 
Wo ieicies iceerestwudwai 3,979.10 = Ineome: 
Association Business........... 864.74 Contributions. . 112,638.41 
Rr 3h aR ok oor ww wes 1,502.00 cain 
Special Items WOTM 6665505 $269,123.40 
1951 Convention. ..... 16,072.43 = Disbursements: 
Auditor and Legal Counsel. . 1,100.00 International Grants $85,476.54 
IFUW Dues.... 9,066.12 Administrative 
Miscellaneous Expense. . 1,516.31 Expense... .. , 565.35 86,041.89 
Fixed Expenses - ipntialiaiani 
0 Real Estate and Personal Taxes 4,136.66 TOTAL. . $183,081.51 
. Social Security Taxes... .. 3,061.42 = Transferred to General Fund Budget 
9 | MSUFANCE «oe eee 1,208 . 20 (10 percent of 1950- 
9 r.1.A.A. (Retirement)......... 2,859.31 51 net income). $10,698.49 
scaiieaingssnaiinataid Less correction for 1949- 
Total Expenditures. .......... $331,046 . 23 50 transfer. . . 1,079.55 9,618.94 
: Allotments to Reserves...........+.+ 1,800.00 = oleae naan 
4 —— Balance, June 30, 1951... .. $173,462.57 
M53 a Sarrpie tara Wah ats $332,846 .23 —— 
Net INCOME.............. $ 12,476.26 The accounts of the AAUW for July 1, 1950, to 
9 eae June 30, 1951, have been audited by Regardie and 
8 Brooks, certified public accountants. The scope of 
0 GENERAL FUNDS — SPECIAL ACCOUNTS their examination covers primarily the accounta- 
7 Expenditures: bility of the Treasurer to the Association but not 
= Building Equipment............. $ 857.28 a review of the distribution of receipts and dis- 
5 Office Equipment................ 7,813.96 bursements. The auditor's statement, certifying that 
Printing “Brief History”......... 1,014.99 the Association's financial records are in order, is 
4 MIE 3 sooo os o.crniawus <alato 1,569.02 filed with the President of the Association. 
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Library - Periodical Room, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 





EDUCATION 


Between the Leaves, by Isabel Rilla. How 
to organize a radio book quiz for children. 


15 cents 


Midcentury White House Conference 
Kit. Reports on implications for AAUW and 
Ithaca follow-up meeting; conference highlights; 


list of references and recordings. 25 cents 


The Child, the Parent, the Teacher—in 
Mobilization. Reprints of articles in the Win- 
ter and Spring JOURNALS, with charts showing 


civil defense set-up. 20 cents 


Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 
and demand, salaries, career values, report of 
AAUW projects. Revised. $1.00 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 15 cents 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


International Grant Radio Broadcast 
Records. (78 NBC's September 8 
broadcast on AAUW grants, featuring President 
Riley, Mrs. Ruth W. Tryon, and State Depart- 
ment official. Records of 15-minute broadcast, 
$7.00 from 


fellowship chairman for possible rental. 


r.p.m.). 


Headquarters; or contact state 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town, Branch projects relating 
to community life and resources as well as the 


growth of member initiative. 65 cents 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of or- 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


German Women Face Their Problem, 
by Hildegard Gethmann. An experiment in hu- 
man freedom. 25 cents 


Canada, Our Northern Neighbor, by 
Anne G. Pannell and Dorothea Wyatt. A study 
guide. 25 cents 


A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis- 
cussion topics, and bibliography for each 
specialized agency. Revised. 30 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia. A 


study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women— When, How, Why. A 


booklet telling the IFUW story. 5 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Handbook for 
Chairmen. 


Legislative Program 
25 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Assignment in Human Freedom. A hand- 
book for Status of Women Chairmen. 40 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Consumer Bulletin No. 2, July 1951. 


The consumer in the defense program. 15 cents 


Study-Bibliography in Mental Health. 


Books, pamphlets, films. 25 cents 
Good Human Relations. Radio script on 
AAUW branch programs. 25 cents 


Group Tensions in the United States. 


An outline for community study. 25 cents 


SEND ORDER AND MONEY TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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